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LOOKING BACK, 





BY L. V, K, 





Ine seent of roses is wafted to me 
From a beautiful garden to-day, 
Andin dreams ’midstthe Sowers thy loved face 1 
see, 
though in truth thou art far, far away, 


Aud bere is the tree under which we have stood 
lu the bappy but long bygone yeara, 

When I gave thee my heart for ill or tor good, 
As we parted In sorrow and tears. 


From that day to this ne’er on earth have I seen 
thy dear presence which I love so well; 

thutin mystic worlds which lie midway between, 
With thee doth my soul in love dwell, 


rhough I know that new I am here all alone, 
And of Joy, faith and hepe sad bereft, 

There is one thing which can for my pain atone, 
the memory of thee that fs left, 


Back from the Grave 








BY THE AUTHOR OF *'A PIECE OF PATOH- 
WORK,” “SOMEBODY'S DAUGHTBR,”’ 
‘‘a MIDSUMMBB FOLLY,’’ 
‘““WBDDED HANDS,”’ 

BTO., BTO. 


NARRATIVE BY VERE MANNESTY 
(OONTINUBD. ) 


\HRISTABEL was very shy at first, 
( and especially so with me, My mother 
told me that when they were alone to- 
gether she could talk with a childlike 
frankness and simplicity that quite won 
her heart; but always grew silent and timid 
atmy approach, being unused, 1 suppose, 
to awk ward creatures like myself. 

My tather and mother were quite be- 
witched by her, and I longed more and 
more earnestly every day to win trom her 
tbe words that should make her mine for 
é6ver, 

| observed, with some surprise and a lit- 
Ule misgiving, her instinctive dread of the 
Bassets, She evidently kuew nothing 
about them—indeed, she had nevey heard 
ofthe mother, and had seen theson only 
once or twice when she was a little more 
than a baby; and yet she could never hear 
his name without a shudder, nor speak of 
them without blanching from inexplicable 
‘error; and she was quite as powerless to 
explain this fear as I was, 

My own impression, almost amounting 
to belief, was that the future would justity 
only too well the fears that Obristabel now 
suffered, unless indeed I should prove 
strong enough to protect her; and only as a 
usband could I do this adequately. As ap 
athanced lover { could do much; but I 
knew I should never rest until I could call 
Lbermy own, and set at open defiance all 
‘ne legalised guthority of Marcus Basset. 
When would that day come? 

* * 7 _ ao * 

it was not until Trevor and Winifred 
|.ovelace had carried off Ohristabel to Ai- 
toi Edge that I spoke to her of my love, I 
‘nink she must have been conscious of it 
béfore, 

1 was as guarded as I could be,but I could 
not always keep back the words that came 
so readily tomy lips; and, when [{ found 
that she did not start or shrink, as she cer- 
ta_nly would have done a short time before 
| began to hope that she was learning s 
‘\ttlé Of that love of which my heart was 
80 fuli, 

{ au not going to give a detailed account 

(the means I took to win Obristabel. Suf- 

© to gay that we exchanged vows of mu- 


veand constancy, ana lived for many | 
| Christabel’s 


4y8 afterwards in biissfal happiness. 





“Before you can announce your engage- 
ment pubiicly,”’ he said, ‘you must obtain 
her guardian’s consent.” 

Christabel shivered and looked appre- 
= apis Winifred acted contem ptuous- 

y= 

‘‘Marous Basset’s consent indeed! Pray, 
how isitto be obtained? Heis like the 
Wandering Jew. It is a chance if anybody 
knows where he is.” 

‘His mother generally does, my love,’’ 
remarked Trevor, in his mild sensible 
way. 

W initred tossed her beautifal head scorn- 
fally. 

“His mother is a detestable old woman— 
worse than he himself! If she didn’t 
like the contente of the letter, she would 
take very good care that it never reached 
him.” ° 

Trevor smiled calmly. 

“You bave no evidence whatever, my 
love, for such a supposition, However, in 
this case, as it happens, weshall not have 
to appeal to Mra. Basset. I have a letier 
here from Brownwell, who isin Venice, 
and he speaksof Bassetas being at the 
same hotel. We can communicate with him 
direct.”’ 

“Well, that is something gained,’”’ admit- 
ted Winifred a little reluctantly; ‘‘but, it I 
bad had my way, I should just marry them 
out of hand and ask the guardian’s consent 
afterwards!’ 

Sensible Winifred! She putinto words 
just the very idea that was forming in my 
own mind, I looked at her gratefully,tfeel- 
ing that she was my most powerful and 
willing ally; but Trevor only smiled at the 
idea. 


“Absurd, my dear! Christabel cannot 
marry without her guardian’s consent. She 
must have settiements drawn up, and all 
suitable arrangements for the future enter- 
ed into. This of course cannot be done with- 
out the guardian’s sanction and support. 
Besides, why this hurry? We cannot get 
Baaset’s answer in course of a week. I pre- 
sume even Vere is not axnious to be mar- 
ried within that time.”’ 

Chriatabel’s eyes had turned from one 
speaker to the other during this brief ooilo- 
quy, with an earnest wistful look of anxie- 
ty that affected me powerfully. Now she 
pat a question to Trevor. 

“And suppose he will not consent?”’ 

“But he will, my dear young lady. You 
may make your mind quite easy on that 
soore, There is nothing whatever against 
such a marrisge. Vere’s character and bis 

are unimpeachable; and,aithough 
you are still a minor in the eyes of the law, 
you are quite capabie of judging for your- 
self. Marous Basset is a sensible practical 
man. He will be only too giad, you may be 
sure, to be ralieved of all further responsi- 
bility on your account.’’ 

This was reassuring to us both, and yet I 
knew that Christabel was nervous and ill 
at ease. 

“J feel asif he will try to stop it,” she 
said to me. ‘i am almost sure that Carter 
thinks the same. Her manner was 60 very 
odd when she made ‘bold to wish me joy,’ 
as she said. lam sure in her heart she 
wished nothing of the kind. Iam afraid, 
Vere—I do not know why, but i am. I feel 
as if something bad were hanging over 
us,’’ 

I did my best to reassure her. | laughed 
at her fears and made light of all evil 
omens. I could soon win back the emiles 
to her sweet face, but I do not think I was 
entirely successful in driving all fear 
from her heart. Indeed, wo teli the plain 
truth, I shared considerabie in her un- 
eas! n eas. 

Winifred’s antipathy to the Basseta, and 
vague terror, together with 


Ve were awakened trom our dream by | the sinister appesrance of the maid Carter, 


actical Trevor Lovelace. 


affected me more powertully than I shouid 





bave cared to own; and 1 was by no means 
so confident as Trevor was as to the answer 
our letter would receive, 

Trevor however proved the true prophet, 
Marous Basset wrote back at once, giving 
&n unconditional assentto my proposal for 
Christabel’s hand. 

Nothing could have been more straight- 
forward or satisfactory than such a letter. 
Iteurpassed my utmost expectations, and 
Trevor smiled in his bland dry fashion as 
I handed itover tohim. It had come by 
the evening post,and was given to meas 
we sat together after dinner before joining 
the ladies. 

“You see, my dear fellow,” he said, 
“that Basset is not such a monster or ogre 
as Winifred determined to make out. The 
unfortunate death of his wife raised quite 
an unaccountable feeling against him in 
many quarters; but it was entirely ground- 
less and unjust.’’ 

The good news brought back the dell- 
cate color which had left my darling’s face 
during the past days of suspense. Wiini- 
fred was immensely pleased, and admitied 
that her former estimate of Marcus Basset 
was modified. 

When I got Christabel to myseifin the 
dewy garden, I asked ber gently— 

‘‘Does this unexpected kindness on the 
part of your guardian help you to conquer 
your fear of him?” 

She looked up wistfully at me, as if half 
atraid of my reproof. 

“I'm atraid it does not—imuochb,’’ she an- 
swered. “1 feei it is wrong to say 80, and | 
am much obliged to him for not standing 
in our way; but I am afraid of bim, Vere— 
I cannot help that, although it is so foolish. 
Sometimes I think I shali be afraid of him 
al ways, all my life long.” 

“No, you will not, Christabel,” I answer- 
ed contidently—*‘no, you will not! When 
once youare my wife, you sbali not tear 
even Marcus Basset. Do you think Il am 
not strong enough to protect you against all 
the world?” 

She looked up into my face, with her 
sweet shy smile. What we said after that is 
of no importonce to this story. 

Weeks slipped away. I wasa constant 
visitor at Aiton Ridge, eometimes riding 
over for the day,sometimes stopping for the 
night or for two or three nighta, 

{ bada toolish feeling that Obristabe! 
was safer when 1 was near, and this feeling 
she shared, and s0 we saw almost as much 
of each other as we had done when she was 
a guest beneath my father’s roof. 

Then, after our engagement had been an- 
nounced, my motber wanted Cbristabel 
again fora little time, and we spent a few 
very bappy days making plans for the fu- 
ture adjustment of the Manor House, in or- 
der that it might accomodate a double 
household. 

Obristabel was puzzied to know why 
these arrangements were necessary, as she 
was deeply attached tomy mother, and 
would gladly have taken up her position 
as a daughter of the house instead of one of 
its heads; but on this point my mother was 
firm, and we divided the old house into 
two parts, and arranged tor our separate os- 
tablishments. 

We did not talk of getting married until 
early in the following year. Christabel 
would then betwenty, which seemed an 
advantage in my mother’s eyes; and if Bas- 
set would allow her to winter with the 
Lovelaces, we all felt certain that Winl- 
fred’s solicitous care and cheerful com- 
panionship would do her an immense deal 
of good. 

So matters went merrily forward, and 
early in August we received « personal as- 


sent toall our plans from Mercus Basset 
| bimselt 

I] well remem ber s fret appearance 
amongst us. We had no ides that he was in 


Regsend. Christabei and I were sitting in 
the garden‘one day, as we often did, talk- 
ing Over the sunny future, when suddenly 
she shivered, as ifa breath of cold air bad 
passed over her. 

“W hat is it?” I asked, for she had grown 
pale, and her eyes hada startled look in 
them which I did not understand. 

“I don’t.know,” she answered slowly, 
pressing ber hand to her head. “I think—! 
fee|—as if somebody were walking over 
my grave.’’ 

I laughed a little, she looked so very 
solemn oVer it. 

“Ie that all? Well, weshal!l get over that. 
Churechyards are public property, you 
know, to a certain extent.’’ 

She looked at me rather strangely, and 
sald — 

“Ah, you do not understand—you do not 
understand!’ 


enigmatic words we were interrupted by 
Winifred, who came quick! y down the gar- 
den-path to joinus. It was very plain, 
from her haste and animation, that she had 
some important news to communicate. 

‘Guess who has come," she cried —‘‘guess 
who is here! Why, | see you both guem— 
Marcus Basset, to be sure, though you need 
not look so preternaturally grave over it. 
He is very much improved since I saw him 
last, and is quite sweet and amiable over 
everything. Trevor and I have been talk- 
ing to him, and everything isto be done 
just as we like. You area lucky boy too, 
Vere, as it turns out, for Christabel isa 
great heiress, it seems—no, { sha’n’t toll 
you any more; but Marcus says Christabe! 
will come into a mint of money on attain- 
ing her msjority! Now come in, both of 
you, and see him; and, Christabel, my 
cbild, don’t look as if you thought he was 
going to eat you. It ia quite silly now all ‘s 
going #0 beautifully. Bring her along, Vere 
and don’t let her be nervous and timid. 
Marcus is the sort of man to notice and re- 
sent a frightened shrinking manner.’’ 

So Winifred preceded us back to the 
house, and I followed, leading Christabel. 
l could feel rather than see that she was 
bracing herself up for this meeting by put- 
ting great pressure upon her feelings, and 
that it was only by exercising all her 
powers of self-contro! that she nerved her- 
self for it at all. 

When wo reached the house we saw that 
the new comer was with Trevor upon the 
terrace. He caine forward to meet us, and 
shook hands quietly with us both, epeak- 
ing afew words of congratulations that 
showed how well satisfied he was with the 
engagement. 

Christabei trembied like an aspen-leaf, 
and did not remove ber band from (ny arin. 
I think she could bardiy baye stood alone 
atthe moment. .Her manner however was 
quite calm, and the few words she spoke 
betrayed no agitation; sol hoped nobody 
but myself observed how nervous she real- 
ly was. 

We all sat down upon the shady terrace, 
and Winifred ordered out the tea, think- 
ing the little diversion would put us a!! at 
ease, She talked a good deal, and Trevor 
drew out Basset on the subject of his 
travels, also Continental politics, in which 
both men were well versed; and while 
they oonversed I studied the face of the 
stranger, in whom I took so keen an inter- 
ent, 

He was undeniably handsome, He wore 
neither beard nor moustache,but his raven- 
black hair clustered thickly round his brow 
and temples, and was as glossy and plenti- 





ful as that ofalad. It was difficult to be 
lieve that this man was approaching mid 
die life, if he had notaiready reached it 
| He was exoeedingliy mascularand powse 
fu his face. deenpiv bronzed y @x in r 
OY eoutnbern suns, at wore a look 
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ful energy and purpose. A man of bis 
stamp would always make his mark wher- 
ever he went and one instinctively felt that 
it would be betterto rank bim as friend 
than foo, 

Ido not think | am by pature feeble or 
faint hearted, yet as 1 sat “taking stock,’’ 
#0 as to speak, of Cbristabe:'’s guardian, I 
admitted to myself that I was thankful 
be bad not opposed my suit. Opposition 
would not bave conquered me—I was not 
such a poltroon as that—yet 1 felt instinct. 
ively that warfare waged against such an 
antagonist would be no light matter, and 
that every faculty of my nature would 
have had to be brought into full play, had 
it been my lot to have to dispute with bim 
the possession of Christabel. 

An it was, however, nothing could bave 
been easier of adjustment than our affairs, 
He approved of all our plans, and ex premed 
himeecif entirely willing, at the expiration 
of the six months’ probation, to give away 
the bride, and resign al! practical guardian- 
ahip into iy hands. 

He came to see us quite often as the 
first month passed by. I was not sur- 
prised, for Mra. Baaset, from all accounts, 
could hardly have been lively company, 
and he seemed t have a juliet liking for 
his cousin Trevor and bis lively wile. 

Christabel and I did not see very much 
ofhim. On the days 1 wes away from 
Alton Edge she sometimes enjoyed a little 
of his society; but. strange w aay, her old 
fear and prejudice did not wear away. 

‘tHe frightens me, Vere,’’ she said one 
day, with almost childish piteousness, ‘'! 
do not know why, but be frightens me 
dreadfully! He is kind, 1 know—he never 
says a word I don’t like; but his eyes 
frighten me. He does look at me so— 
especially when you are not there,’’ 

“Never mind his eyes, Christabel,” I 
answered reassuringly. ‘‘l know they are 
rather like « tiger’s, but they don’t do any 
bariu.’’ 

I wished Christabel would conquer her 
timidity, and I often teased her gently 
about it; for | was certain that Hasnset 
knew she feared him, and I did not partio- 
ularly like this, though I could hardly 
have said why. 

Hasset came over frequently, but he was 
never anything but agreeable, alter hisown 
silent fashion, vor hinted at the least wish 
to interfere in the course of events, and be 
professed bimsel! perfectiy ready, when 
the appointed time came, to take all need- 
ful stepa for the settiement of Chrisiabei’s 
property. 

He seemed to regard bis ward as a fixture 
at bis cousin’s bouse; and, save that she 
had sent ber favorite maid to wait upon 
Christabel, bis mother bardly appeared 
to be aware of my pretty dariing’s exis- 
tence, 

By-and-by we had the satisfaction of re- 
turning to Mra. Basset the domestic treas- 
ure she bad sacrificed so long on (brista- 
bel’s account. 

Carter was surprised one day in the act 
of reading private letters, which she must 
have got at by means of using a duplicate 
key; for they were kept locked away ina 
drawer, the key of which Ubriatabel al ways 
carried about her, 

That settled the matter. The presence of 
the maid had been a heavy incubus for 
many months, and we wereall delighted 
to see her ignominiously dismissed. Mur- 
cus Basset was told, and received the news 
with amused indifference, 

It was rather a relief to see how little im- 
portance he attached to the matter. Uarter's 
presence in the house had been a puazzie 
all along; but it seemed pretty plain that 
there was no sinister motive connected 
with it, 

Wesaw a good deal of Basset through 
September and early October. Trevor 
preserved his property well, and the 
shooting at Alton Kdge was remarkably 
good, 

Basset bad an open invitation to come 
when he liked. Game was plentiful, and 
sportamen were few in number. He wasa 
capital shot and enjoyed sport keenly, so 
we had a greet deal of Lis company, and be- 
gan to lose all sense of impending danger 
in his familiar presence, 

That is to say, 1 did, and Winitred also; 
but I do not think Christabel was ever 
thoroughly reassured. She grew used to 
Basset’s presence about the bhouse—that 
was inevitable—and she did not start and 
tremble a the sound of bis volos, or grow 
pale when she met the glance of his tierce 
eyes, as ebe once had done; but she never 
beoaine reconci'ed to him, never lost the 
oid inatinctive antipathy. 

Towards the middie of October Marcus 


Bessett expressed his intention of Caving | Der change of air and scene. I would 


| ratber have 
When asked the reason for bis sudden | 


us—most probabie of .eaving the country. 


mov 6, be laughed in his mirthless fashion. 


THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 











“The wonder is that I have ever stayed 
so long in amy one place,” he said. ‘Don’t 
you know that I am always on the move? 
I think Iam like the Flying Dutehman, 
always condemned to perpetual travel. 
Waan't be bound to be for ever moving— 
never at rest?’ 


Winifred lightly; but 1 could see that she 
repented the thoughtless words before they 
had passed her lips. 

Banect’s face darkened and contracted 
eudden!y, in am odd way peculiar to him- 
self. Not a muscle of his countenance 
seemed to nove, and yet all in a moment 
it amsumed « remarkebie and repulsive 
expression. 

“Ab, yea,” he answered slowly, ‘‘quite 
so—l remember now! That however is 
hardly likely to be my jot.” 

‘Ob, I don't know as to that, Marcus!’’ 
putin Trevor, in his cool leisurely way, 
entirely iguoring the awkwardness felt by 
the rest of us, “You are a young man yet. 
There is no reason in the world why you 
should not settle in life. For my part, I 
should be very giad to see you happily 
married.’’ 

“‘When I have achieved that piece of 
good fortune I will come to you for your 
congratulations,’’ said Basset, with what I 
thought was rather a sinister smile. 

Winifred did not seem to care for the turn 
the talk had taken. 

“W here are you going, Marcus?” she azk- 
ed hastily. 

“] hardly know yet. Most likely I shall 
go abroad before long; but I am going to 
Yorkshire firs,and perhaps to Scotland 
afterwards, I don’t know when I shal! be 
in these parts again.’’ 

“But you wil! leave an address with us?’’ 
suggested Trevor, ‘‘We may want to con- 
sult you about matiers with regard to the 
marriage; and then there will be the settle. 
ments to make out’” 

“Yes, yes; I sball be back in good time 
for all that; besides,.I have already drawn 
up tnestructions for the lawyer. There 
would be no difficulty therein any case. 
If you don’t think Iam to be trusted to 
oome back, the settlements can be made 
out at once,”’ 

Trevor smiled blandly. 

‘it might perhaps be better. You are ter- 
ribly difiloult to get hold of sometimes, 
Murcus, If the fit takes you, you msy start 
off aud be lost to sight for years, I should 
make things all plain and easy before I 
went, if I were you.”’ 

Baneet laughed rather grimly. 

“So be it then!’ he answered carelessly. 

“I have no objection. If Christabel 
changes her mind inthe meantime, she 
will be the loser by the cost of the lawyer's 
bill.” 

“Christabel will be willing t take that 
risk, I am sure,” sald Winifred in her gay 
fashion. 

We all felt grateful to Trevor for seeing 
that things were put in trim and could be 
concluded in Basset’s absence. It was much 
better that this should be done; and then 
the sooner he took himself off the better we 
should be pleased. 

When the business was summarily con- 
cluded and Marcus Basset gone, I said to 
Christabel-— 

“You will be bappier now, you timid 
ehild.”’ 

“Yes,’’ she answered, nestling up closer 
tw me. 

“Things are going just right for us,” I 
said, putting my arm round her protecting- 
ly. 

She looked up quickly at me, 

‘Don’t you think perhaps, Vere, that they 
are almoat too right?’’ 

‘What do you mean, Christabel?” I ask- 
od, smiling at ber look of anxiety. 

She clasped ber hands tightly. 

“I don’t quite know what I do mean— 
only 1 feel as if things were going almost 
too smoothly. Halcyon days are tollowed 
by storma, you know!”’ 

1 laughed at Christabel’s words, and we 
drifted away tothe subject that always 
brought the light to her eyes an@ the color 
to her cheeks; yet I could not but notice on 
thatand other days how very fragile and 
delicate she looked, and it seemed to me 
thas instead of gaining strength, as we 
had hoped, she was rather losing it. 

1 was both disturbed and distremed by 
this conclusion, and talked it over with my 
mother, who was, in my humble opinion, 
tne best of confidantes and the wisest of 
advisers. Her advice to me upon this 
occasion seemed particularily sound. 

“The best remedy I can suggest,” she 
seid, ‘‘is to hurry on your marriage, and 





then take Christabel right away and give 


heallh wee more firmiy re-established 
but, as this does seem likely to be accom- 


“Until be found a faithful wife,” observed 





| 
| 


the marriage deferred until her | 


: 


plished In existing cilreuusatances, I may, 
marry her as early a8 possibie.”’ 

“] believe you bave just hit the mark, 
mother,” I returned, ‘Until we are Mmap- 
ried, I am certain she will never cease to 
feel in danger trom the power of her 
guardian. Her fear is constitutional, and 
she cannot help it; bat, when his power 
over her ceases, the fear must die a natural 
death.” 

“You anticipate no objection on the part 
ot Mr. Basset?’ 

“4 fancy not. He seems quite tavorable 
to the marriage. He has behaved very 
weil throughout. I sometimes wonder 
bow it is I like him so little.” 

On the following day 1 rode over to 
Alton Edge to lay my proposition, in the 
first place, before the Lovelaces, and, sec- 
ondly, before Christabel hersel!. 

I arrived in time tor Winifred’s most 
eczy and sociable afternoon tea, which we 
always took in the hall in the late sutumn 
and winter, beside a blazing fire of logs; 
but to-day I found my cousin alone, trying 
to amuse herself with a novel, as she 
sipped her tea from delicate Worcester 
china. 

From the eagerness with which she 
welcomed.me, I fancy she was feeling 
rather dall. 

“Where is Christabel?” I asked, 

“l'pstairs with a bad headache, I had 
to send her to bed an hour ago, and I hope 
she is asleep by this time, She always 
flags, Vere, directly you are out of her 
sight.” 

This gave me iny cue at once, 

“Winifred,” I said, sitting down and 
looking her full in the face, ‘I am not at 
all satisfied about Christabel.”’ 

“No, nor I,’’ she answered promptly. 

“She seems to me to be in a very nervous 
state,’ I continued; “and I do not think it 
is at all good for her.”’ 

Winifrei nodded sagely, and replied— 

“You have expressed it correctly. She is 
very nervous and overwrought. I’ve done 
all I can for her; but she does not make 
any progress now—indeed she seems rather 
to go back. It is a great pity she felt so mis- 
erable in Marcus Basset’s presence; his long 
stay in the neighborhood pulled her down 
sadly.”’ 

“Yes; and even now that he has gone 
she does not geton. What isto be done 
next?” 

Winifred was looking hard at me and I at 
her. We both began to smile, 

“T have an idea,” she said. 

“And so have I,” I added. 

“And my idea is—that you must——"’ 

“That I must——”’ 

“Marry her out of hand, and have done 
with it! Are our ideas both the same?” 
she asked. 

“To the very letter,’’ I answered em- 
phatically; “and my mother Is of the same 
opinion too,’’ 

Winifred clapped her hands, 

“Then we may be quite sure that we are 
on the right road.”’ 

“I do not think we shall have much 
trouble in convincing Christabel.’’ 

“No, indeed, poor darling! I believe all 
her nervousness comes‘ from a haunting 
fear that something may happen to stop 
the marriage. That horrid wretch, Carter, 
frightened her, though she never seems 
able to explain how or why. 

Anyway, frightened she h-s been, and 
until she feels all danger is over I don’t 
believe she will be herself again.’’ 

“I quite agree with you,” { said. “I am 
convinced that you speak the truth. The 
only question now is—will Bssset con- 
sent?’ 

“I don’t think there will be any difliculty 
there,” . Winifred answered quickly. 
“Marcus has really behaved so wonder- 
fully well that 1 bave almost taken him 
into favor again. You see all the arrange- 
ments are being made, and will be com- 
pleted in a week's time, and all you wish 
is to have the wedding in November 
instead of January or February. I don’t 
beileve, if you leave it to Trevor to settle, 
that there will be the least difficulty.” 

‘*W bat reason can he give that will carry 
sufficient weight, and yet not be unpalat- 
able to Baseet?’’ 

“Why, the state of her bealth, of course, 
and the necessity for her to have a change!”’ 

“Then the sooner he is communicated 
with the better,” 1 answered, beginning to 
pace up and down the bal! impatiently, 

When Trevor came in from his shooting 
he was at once taken into our confidenee, 

1 did not see Christabel that night, but 
the letter to her guardian was written. 
Trevor was a good hand at diplomatic let- 


| ter, and the one despatched couid hardly 


fall, we all agreed, i accomplish its pur- 
pose. We had an address that would find 
Basset, though possibly with a little delay; 
and, as he was a notoriously bed corre- 








spondent, Trevor added a postecript to the 
effect that if we heard nothing from him 
within a reasonable time we should con- 
clude that silence gave consent, and 
arrange for the wedding to take place 
quictly from Aiton Edge on the fifteenth 
of November, If Basset could not make it 
convenient to be present, he—the writer— 
would do his best to supply his place and 
give away the oride; but we all hoped he 
would favor us with bis company, et-e:rtera, 

Christabel heard the news very shyiy, 
yet, as I famcied, very gladly too. It was 
easy to see that a load was lified from her 
by the feeling that the time of probation 
was to be #0 greatly abortened, and es- 
pecially by the belief that she would see 
Marcus Basset no more, 

As day after day passed by without 
bringing us any answer to our letter, we 
began to breathe more freely. We knew 
that by this time it must have reached 
Basset, and the very fact of his having 
saved himself the trouble of a formal assent 
showed how very littie importance he 
attached to the matter. 

The banns were put up inthe church. 
Winifred and Christabel were busy over 
many mysterious matters relating to mil- 
liners and drese-makers, and afew days 
spentin London made quite a gap in tne 
short time that remained, 

It was on Wednesday that I was obliged 
to goto London to conclude the final ar- 
rangementa, and I was to be back again on 
the following Saturday. Uponthe very 
next Tuesday I was to make Christabel my 
wife. In one short week we should be mar- 
ried! 


CHRISTABEL DEVEREUX’S NARRA- 
TIVE RESUMED. 


During the months that preceded this 
dreary November season I had experien- 
ced more of happiness and of misery than 
during the whole of my previous life, 

For my happiness I could easily account. 
Had I not won the love of one of the best 
and bravest of men, and was I not soon to 
be united to Vere Mannesty by marriage, 
as we were already unitedin heart? No 
barrier had been raised against our wishes, 
Surely I had a good cause for all my hap- 
piness. 

On the other hand, I should have found 
it very hard to explain or justify my many 
hours of nervous foreboding and miserable 
terror. 

Carter’s sinister presence might account 
for much; but I could not attempt to ana- 
lyse the haunting fears by which I was con- 
tinually assailed, and that marred tbe 
brightness of my lotina way that would 
hardly be credible toa bolder and more 
courageous nature. 

However, when matters were pushed on 
in the way Vere bas described—when it 
came to be but a week before our wedding- 
day, when indeed a heavy weight seemed 
to be slipping from my heart, and I think, 
it Vere had not been obliged to go to Lon- 
don tor the last few days that remained, | 
could have been quite gay and light-heart- 
ed. 

Still I had learned to accept quietiy what 
could not be avoided; and Winifred—she 
had insigted that 1 should call her Wini- 
fred, now that | was so soon to marry her 
favorite, Vere—had driven me to the station 
to say good-bye, and, as she expressed it, 
‘to see the last of him.”’ 

‘‘Don’t say that!’’ I exclaimed quickly. 
“It soundsasif he were never coming 
back!’’ 

Winifred iaughed and called mea silly 
child; but she was very good to me, and 
never showed any impatience at my foolish 
speeches, 

Vere had said good-bye to us at Alton 
Edge the day before, and had spent the 
night atthe Manor House, so that our ap- 
pearance on the platform was quite unex- 
pected, and the few minutes we stole while 
waiting tor the up-train were particularly 
sweet. 

“You will be back very soon, Vere?” | 
asked wistfully, as he stepped into tne car- 


“On Saturday, little one—by dusk on 
Saturday you will see me again, and after 
Tuesday you will never get rid of meany 
more—think of that, Christabel, and rejoice 
in the spell of freedom that still remains to 
you!” 

Winifred laughed, bat my eyes were 
suddenly filled with tears. 

“I don’t like you to go,” I said, with 
a little catch in my volee. ‘Nothing 
ever right without you.” 

Winifred had considerately drawn beck, 
fer the final moment had all but come. 

‘“‘Ohristabel,”” whispered Vere, leaning 
out of the window towards mo, his grey 
eyes no longer sleepy and enigmatic, Dut 


full of meanings that were very sweet & 
me, “put your dear dear hands in mine, 
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and give me one last kiss, my darling. 
Be brave, my sweet one, and take care 
of yourself for my eake. I shall soon be 
back to claim you as my very own. Fare- 
well, my love—farewell! Heaven bless 
and keep youl” 

| bad stood on tip-toe to kiss him. I was 
past caring whether we were seen or not, 
My tears ran down my cheeks as I felt 
his lips meet mine, 

“Ob, Vere,” I cried almost passionately, 
“why must you goaway? How I wish I 
had you safe back!’ 

Then the bell clanged, the whistle sound- 
ed, the train began to move out of the 
station, and through a mist of blinding 
tears | saw the last of the dear face that 
was all the world tome now. 

“Really, Christabel, my dear child,” 
said Winifred, as we drove home through 
the dreary dusk, “you look and talk just 
as though you were going to lose Vere tor 
an indefinite time instead of three or four 
days!” 

Igavea great sigh, and unconsciously 
laid my hand upon my heart, 

“| have such a great weight there,” I 
said, a8 I began to wipe away my tears. ‘1 
feel just as if something dreadful were 
going to bappen—something that would 
stop—our wedding.” 

Winifred smiled and patted my hand. 

“] know, dear. Weallof us think that 
when we are going to be married, or to do 
anything else we are very much set upon. 
{ bad the most borrid presentiments that 
Trevor would come to grief, or that some- 
thing would bappen to spoil our lives for 
us; but, you see, it was all silly fancy. 
And you, dear child, with your troublesome 
nerves and vivid imagination, should try 
very hard notto give way to idle fears. 
They do you a great deal of harm.” 

Tnese last words were spoken with as 
much gravity as Winifred ever showed 
towards my faults. I knew she was quite 
right, and accepted the rebuke meekly en- 
ough. 

“| know [ am very foolish and nervous,” 
I said; “but 1 will try to be brave. I think 
—atter Tuesday—I shall beable to turn over 
a new leat.” 

Winitred smiled and nodded, 

‘“And—and,”’ I went on hastily and timid- 
ly—“you don’t think that Mr, Basset could 
object, do you? You know he never an- 
swered Mr. Lovelace’s letter. He won’t 
want to stop the marriage, will he?’’ 

Winifred laughed lightly. 

“He will come too late in the day to stop 
now. No, no, you silly child, you dismiss 
your foolish fears! Marcus Basset has ap- 
proved the engagement all! along, and the 
exact date forthe wedding can make no 
mortal difference to him. He would gain 
no: hing by being disagreeable, and men do 
not put themselves out of the way and 
draw down public odium upon themselves 
merely for asilly caprice. Oh, no, Marcus 
is not that kind of man! Besides, if he had 
any objection to make, he would have 
made it three weeks ago.”’ 

So Winifred by turns laughed at and 
soothed me, and by the time we had con- 
cluded our pleasant afternoon tea by the 
cheery blaze of the great hall fire I had 
grown calm and almost cheerful. After 
all, what had I to fear? Had not everything 
cone well with us all through? What folly 
it was to anticipate evil now! 

I dressed early for dinner that day, as I 
wanted to try over some music that Vere 
had brought for me asa parting gift. 

When I entered the drawing-room the 
candles were not lighted, nor were the 
curtaius drawn over the unshuttered win- 
dows; but I thought that the butler would 
soon be coming in, 80 1 stood by the fire, 
warming my hands and awaiting that 
functionary’s presence, As however he 
did not appear I grew impatient and 
thought that 1 would ring the bell. To do 
this | had to cross the room, and as I did 
so my éyes fell upon one of the eurtainless 
windows, and | suddenly stopped, teeling 
as though my blood were freezing in my 
Velus, 

What was it 1 had seen? A white, ghaat- 
ly, Spectral face—so at least it appeared to 
in6— pressed close against the glass, whilst 
two flerce eyes glared at me through the 
dark ness, 

I do not think I had called out—I doubt 
Whether I could have done so; but my tace 
and attitude must heve expressed deadly 
‘error, tor Winitred, who entered at the 
moment, uttered a sharp ory. 

. “W bat is it, Christabei—what is it, child? 
Christabel—speak! What have you seen?’ 

Her voice seemed to break the spell, and 

1 pointed wildly tothe window. 


*There!’? J gasped. “A face—a man’s 
acé—looking in!” But before I hed 
oe speak the face had disappeared. 


fred shrieked and ran to the bell- 
which she pulled with all her might. 


ees 





“Where, Christabei? Which window?” 
she cried, while I sank into a chair, shiv- 
ering with apprehension. 

As the servants came rusbing in, 
alarmed by the violent ringing of the bell, 
Wiuaitred recovered her self-control to a 
certain extent. 

*“Olose the shutters,” she said, “and 
bring lights, and let the gardens and 
shrubberies be searched! There is a man 
—a burglar most |ikely—iurking about the 
place! He was looking into this room a 
moment ago, If I havea horror, it is of 
eyes at a window in the dark. 1 wish 
Trevor would come in! Mind you search 
the place well. Wedon’t want to be mur- 
dered in our beda!’’ 

This sentence addressed partly to me and 
partly to the startled servants, had bardly 
passed Win.fred’s lips when a long peal 
at the ftront<oor bell set all our nerves 
vib: 

“Don’t open the door!” exclaimed Wini- 
fred. It’s the burglar, I dg believe!’’ 

But I had found my voice by this time; 
and, catching Winifred by the hand, I 
drew her towards meand whispered fear- 
tully— 

“It was no robber’s face Isaw, Winifred. 
It was Marcus Basset!’’ 

Winifred’s eye-brows were elevated, and 
her face expressed a lively surprise. 

“You may open the door,” she said, just 
glancing over her shoulder. ‘Perhaps it 
may be Mr. Lovelace after all.” 

The next moment Marcus Basect walked 
quietly into the room. 

Winifred was always mistress of the situ- 
ation, whatever the circumstances might 
be. She held up her hands as Mr. Basset 
appeared, with a little gesture indicative of 
well-bred surprise, and then sbook her 
head in playful reproach. 

“So it was you, aftersl!,” she said, ad- 
vancing to welcome him. ‘You can’t 
think how you frightened us! We thought 
at least it was some one who had come to 
murder us! Don’t you know there is nothb- 
ing so creepy asto see a face outside the 
window in the dark?’ 

“J did not mean to frighten you,” replied 
Mr. Basset, with his odd cold smile ‘A 
fancy took meto look inat the window. 
The light, the warmth, the ruddy glow of 
the fire were very delightful viewed with- 
out. Ohristabel made an exceedingly. 
charming picture.” 

He passed on wardsas he spoke, and paus- 
ed ashe reached my chair—paused and 
looked keenly at me as he offered his hand. 
I put myocod fingersinto it,and!I was 
aware that they were still trembling. 

“You are very much frightened, Ubrista- 
bel,’’ he said, looking fixedly at me. 

“Yea,” I answered faintly, feeling all the 
color ebbing trom my face, 

“You did not recognize me, I suppose?”’ 
he went on in rather marked tone, 

Before I could frame my answer Wini- 
fred came to my relief. 

“Now, Marcus, you mustitell us all about 
yourself, and why you never answered 
Trevor’s letter. You have come to dinner, 
of course? Did you ride across? Oh, well, 
your horse will be properly looked after 
in the stabies! Now you would like to wash 
your hands before dinner. Simmonds sball 
show you to a room.” 

When she had thus dismissed our visitor 
for a few minutes in a somewhat summary 
manner, she approached me with a nause- 
ous compound that she had quickly pre- 
pared, and, when I had duly swallowed it, 
she gave me an impatient shake. 

“Now, child, 1 won’t bave you look like 
that! It positively gives mea turn, and 
Marcus will think you know of some just 
cause or impediment against you wedding. 
Do be reasonable and brave, and get over 
this silly tear. I shall have to scold you 
seriously if you are such @ sad little cow- 
ard!’’ 

Thus railled and stimulated, both moral- 
ly and physically, I did my utmost to con- 
quer my fears and get over the nervous 
tremor into which the sight of Marcus 
Basset’s face at thr window had thrown 
me. 

Mr. Lovelace and Mr. Basset came down- 
stairs togetner, and we went in to dinner in 
a few minutes. 

“You did not answer my letter, Marcus,’’ 
said the former during the course of the 
eal. 

“No; { came instead.” 

“Ah, to deprive me of the agreeable task 
ot giving away #0 fairs bride!” 

My guardian’s smile was not altogether 
agreeable. 

«J don’t know about that,’”’ he answered, 
“J¢ may fall to your lot after all.” 

We were all well aware that there was a 
double meaning in these words, but none 
of us understood their full import. Kather 
an uncomfortable silence followed, and 

Mr. Lovelace began to talk of sport, under 





cover of which safe subject the dinner was 
presently concluded. 

Winiired did not encourage me to talk 
when we left the gentlemen, but bade me 
try my new music, which I did in rather a 
bungling fashion. When the other two 
joined us I left the piano and eat near to 
my hostess, listening ratner than joining 
in the talk. 

I was observant enough however, despite 
my silence, and | could not fall to notice 
that every time Vere’s name was mention- 
ed, or my approaching marriage, my 
guardian’s manner changed alightly. He 
looked down on each occasion, and re- 
mained persistently silent; and, when 
Winifred good-natured!y suggested show. 
ing him some of the wedding-presents, he 
rather abruptly declined to look at them. 

“Yours has not come yet, Maroua,”’ re- 
marked Mr. Lovelace, in his easy-going 
way. “The guardian is expected to come 
down bendsomely, you know.” 

“Mine shall be forthooming on the wed- 
ding-day,’’ said Mr. Basset, rising abruptly. 
“Plenty of time for that. 1 must be going 
now, if you will kindly order my horse.” 

As he shook hands with me he said— 

“At what bour to-morrow can I have a 
little private conversation with you?’’ 

I glanced at Winifred, and said— ; 

“At any time,” 

The intensity of his gaze made me trem. 
ble again; but I preserved my outward 
calmness, 

“Shall we say twelve o’clock then?’’ 

“Very well.” 

It was not until we heard the sound of 
his borse’s hoofs die away in the distance 
that I opened my lips again. 

“What can he want with me?” I asked 
faintly. 

‘Something about the settiements,’’ an- 
swered Mr, Lovelace, who was lighting 
the bed-room candies. ‘Here, Ubristabel, 
take your glimmer and be gone! You look 
tired to death, poor child!’’ 

(TO BB OONTINUBD. ]} 
0 

BELIEF OF THE INDIANS.—Duality of 
God was the most ancient tenet of Indian 
faith—a prominent tenet, it may be said, 
in all the more advanced Oriental nations 
of antiquity. 

They believed in the existence of two 
Great Spirits, as forming the perfect (iod- 
head. One eminently great was the (iood 
Spirit, and the interior was an Evil Spirit. 

They believed every animal to have had 
a great original, or father. The first bufia- 
lo, the first bear, the first beaver, the first 
eagle, &c., was the manitou, or guardian 
spirit, of the whole race of these different 
creatures. They chose some one of these 
originals as their special manitou, or guar- 
dian, and hence arose the custont of having 
its representation as the (otem of the tribe, 

Whatever they heid to be superior to 
themselves they deified, such as the sun, 
moon, stars, meteors, fire, water, thunder, 
wind; but they never exalted their heroes 
or prophets above the sphere of humanity. 
They adored an invisible great Master of 
Life in various forms, which they call 
Manitou, and made it a sort of tutelar 
deity. 

They had vague ideas of vicarious atone- 
ment, and made propitiatory sacrifices with 
great solemnity. They ali had dim tradi- 
tions of a deluge es an exhibition of 
Divine wrath, and thé salvation of a tamily 
as an act of Divine mercy. ‘ 

They are very superstitious, and under 
the direction of priestcraft they dia cruel 
and horrible things. In their pictographic 
records of moral and religious thought, as 
well as of their mythology, they employed 
symbols extensively. 

These were also used in writing their 
songs, and in musical notations, Their 
funeral and burial ceremunies indicated 
their belief in the immortality of the soul. 
These ceremonies were of similiar type 
every where. 

They laid their dead, wrapped in skins, 
upon sticks in the bottem of a shallow pit, 
or placed them ina sitting postare, or ooc- 
casionally tolded them in skins, and laid 
them upon high scaffolds outof the reach 
of wild beasts, under which the relatives 
wept and wailed. 

Their arms, utensils, painta, and food 
were buried with them, to be used on their 
long journey to the spiritiand, for they had 
an idea that they possessed a twofold nat- 
ure of matter and spirit. 

In some regions they lighted a symbolic 
funeral pyrefor several nights upon the 
grave, that the soul wight perceive and en- 
joy the respecte paid tothe body. Every 
where they raised mounds over the graves, 





and planted them with wild flowers; and 
among the Floridians, the widows of wor 
riors slain in battle cut off tneir hair, and 


strewed it over the graves of their beloved 
ones. 





Bric-a-Brac, 


Tue Sounp or BeLis.—On the rock of 
St. Helena, Napoleon would say to hiacom- 
rades in exile: “The sound of bells is want- 
ing to ne Lere, wanting. I cannot get used 
not to hear them. The sound of the bell 
never struck iny ear without bringing my 
thoughts back to the feeling of my child- 
hood, The ‘Angelus’ led me to sweet 
dreams, When, in the midst of my work, 
1 overheard the first strokes of the bella,un- 
der the shaded woods of my palace of Saint 
Cloud, I was often thought to be preparing 
the campaign ora law of the empire, when 
1 was simply going baok, resting my mind, 
to my first recollections and the first im- 
pressions of my life, Indeed, religion is the 
reign of the soul; the anchor of aaivage of 
misfortune." 

THs Tomas or Karrt.—There were 
strangely solemn pictures in the tombs of 
Egypt, which embody in vivid symbols 
the religious ideas of the nation four thou- 
sand years ago, and teach us that in the 
infancy of the human race, the moral sepse 
of men led them to anticipate a retribution 
after death, You see the soul arraigned 
before the judge; the assessors ranged oa 
either haud to note the trial; the sacred 

ances of justice suspended to weigh the 
actions or the heart of the deceased in one 
scale, by the figure or emblem of truth in 
the other; on this side the herald waiting 
to convey the approved into the abode of 
the gods, on that side the executioner wait 
ing to lead forth the condemned. Not the 
Pharoah or king himself could escape this 
scrutiny after death, 

Swan -Maipgens —In the folk-lore and 
febuious literature of the middle ages, 
common to all the north nations,these were 
supernatural beings, who had the power 
of transforming themseives into swans. 
When ‘they alighted on the earth they 
divested themselves of their plumage and 
appeared as beautiful damseis, There sre 
numerous stories cf mortal man seizing 
upon this coat of feathers and #0 compelling 
the owner to remain in her female shape 
and marrying her. But in nearly ali of 
them, the female finally succeeds in recap- 
turing her plumage and flies away from 
her husband and children. This myth of 
the swan-maidens is evidently a remin!- 
scence of the Valkyries, who also had the 
power of transforining themselves into 
swans, In the progress of tine, the swan- 
maidens degenerated from supernatural 
beings t© mere mortals, who had been 
changed into swans by the malice of an 
enchanter. 





OLD SAYINGS AND THKIB AUTHORS — . 


From Bacon comes ‘Knowledge is power.”’ 
“Man proposes, iod disposes.’’—Thomas a 
Kempis, “A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever’ is from Keates. Dean Swift 
thought that ‘Bread waa the staff of |ite.’’ 
Franklin said “God helps those who help 
themselves.”” “Ail cry and no wool” ta 
found in Butler’s “Hudibras,”’ Thomas 
Southern reminds us that pity’s akin to 
love.” Washington Irving gives us ‘‘The 
Almighty Dollar.”* Edward Coke was of 
the opinion that ‘‘A man’s house in his 
castie.’’ ‘Variety's the spice of life’ and 
‘Not much the worse for wear.’’— Cowper. 
“When Greek joins Greek then was the 
tug of war,”’— Nathaniel Lee, 1602, Obaries 
Pinckney gives ‘Miilions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute.” Edward Young 
tells us that ‘Death loves a shining mark’’ 
and “A tool at forty ls a fool indeed.’’ We 


are indebted to Coller Cibber tor the agree- 
able intelligence that “Kichard is himself 
again.’’ 


SmMacLL Sornews,—It is asserted that the 
amallest screws in the world are used in 
the production of watches. ‘Thus, the fourth 
jewel wheel screw is the next thing to be- 
ing invisible, and to the naked eye it looks 
like dust; with a glass, however, it is seen 
to be a small screw, with 240 threads to the 
inch, and with very fine yiass threads may 
be seen quite clearly. These minute screws 
are 4-1000:b of an inch In diameter, and the 
heads are double; it js also estimated that 
an ordinary lady’sthimble would bold 100,- 
000 of these screws, No attempt is ever 
made to count them, the method pursued 
in determining the number being to place 
100 of them on a very delicate balanoe, and 
the number of the whole amount is deter- 
mined by the weight of these. After being 
cut, the serews are hardened and put in 
frames, about 100 to the frame, heads up, 
this being done very rapidly by sense of 
touch instead of by sight, and the heads 


are then polished in an automatic machine 
0,000 ata time. The plateon wi 
polishing is périormed is covered wit 
and e grinding compound,and this the ma 
chine moves them rapiuiy vy reversing 


' motion. 
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RESURRECTION, 


ay 27. ©, NHOWDE*S, 





The W inter morn of cheeriess eray 
dawns slowly up the sky; 

Awd in the cold, biess light of day, 
The driftiag sneow-wreaths lie. 


Audé all green thiegs are jost to sight 
Heecath 6 weight of seer, 

Atd down into the cold, dart night 
The Winter day doth go. 


Hat ‘mid the gioom of wintry skica, 
1 see a vision fair 

Of freeh Bpring morne that brightiy rise 
With eweet sed balmy air. 


Even (hus, most grecious Lord, amid 
The gloom of death, we ere 

Life everiasting, safely hid 
And garnered, Lord, tn Thee. 


The dreary grave le but the field 
W here !tes the hopeful grain, 
And what with many a lear we yleid, 
Shall be our own again. 
—_-—-—_>- > — | 


Shadowed by Fate. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HULL AND VOID.” 





“MADAM’S WARD,” "THES HOUSE IN 
THB O108n,” “WHITE BERRING 
AND RED,” “ONLY ONE 
LOovs,”’ BTO., BETO. 


OHAPTER XXIX.—(OONTINUBD.) 


HEN abe and Paul went down to the 
Ly rio in the evening they found an 
immense crowd w ng outside the 

pit and gallery doors, early as it was. 

“*The Imprisoned Princess’ hat a long 
life before her yet, Paul,’’ she said, with a 
amile. 

It never occurred to herthat the mob of 
people wan so much ter that night be- 
cause they were anxious to see her after 
the aflair at the Midnight Ciub. 

inaide tne thoatre the excitement and in- 
terest were as keen as with the public, and 
Mr. Ntapleson gave her quite a reception as 
he —r his way towards her. 

“But for your note, Miss Howard,’’ he 
sald, loud enough to be heard by the curi- 
ous and eager little crowd surrounding 
them, "I should have instructed my solici- 
tor to take proceedings againat the duke! 
l’monly tbe manager of a theatre, and 
he’s a duke, bat l’m given to understand 
that the law is alike forthe rich and the 
poor; and, by Heaven! if you hadn’t heid 
my band, | would have had him up at the 
police court, duke though he is! As for that 
other fellow, who they tell me has been 
hanging about the theatre, 1’ll break his 
neck the moment he gives me the chance 
of getting bold of bim!’’ 

‘No, no!” said Iris quickly, and begin- 
ning to tremble. “Piease, let the whole 
matter drop now, Mr. Stapleson,”’ 

‘(Mies Howard is quite right,” said Mrs, 
Berry, who had been standing by, listen- 
ing quietly and watching Irie’s face, “She 
hee been promptly avenged, and the public 
quite understand the story. For her own 
make it will be better to let the matter drop. 
The leas fuss about an actress the better 
for her,’ and drawing Irie’s arm 
through her own, she led her to her dress. 
ing room, 

‘‘Now tell me all about it, dear,’’ she 
said, closing the door; and when Iris had 
told her, the old actress and woman of the 
world nodded with pursed lips. 

“You behaved very well, my dear,” she 
said. ‘Some girls would have fainted, or 
gone into bysterios. Astothe duke, he is 
an evil little monkey, and your triend, 
Lord Montacute,served him as Le deserved, 
In it trae, dear,—forgive me for aaking-- 
that you and he are engaged? The papers 
a #0, you know,”’ 

ris blushed, then turned pale. 

“No; it is not true,” she replied simply. 
“He is an old friend—a friend of my 
father'’s—she stopped, and her voice 
broke 

“Yea, yes; | understand,’’ said Mra. 
Berry quickly and soothingly. ‘Never 
mind ods gm dear. They are too fond 
of indulging in Utittietattle about famous 
people; th the penalty the said famous 
people must pay for their reatness, 
We aball havea big house to-night,” she 
added, 

“Yoa,”’ said Iris innocently; “I saw that 
there was a tremendous crowd outside as I 
came in.”’ 

Mrs. Berry smiled slightly behind Iris’s 


“You muat play ur best to-night, my 

— e~ said. “You mustn’t let them 
n atyouare u by 1 

“e y peet by last night’s 
Irie moved ber head proudly. 

‘Do you think that 1 mean to let so de- 

a ble acreature as the Duke of Ross- 

ale interfere with my duty?” she said 


ly. 

Mrs. Berry stooped and kissed her,saying 
quietly: 

“You are a true actress, my dear.”’ 

Resolved as she was to ahow that she was 
unmoved by the Midnight incident, Iris's 
heart beat rather quickly as she appeared 
om the stage, but she stopped short with a 
kind of surprise at the reception sccorded 
her 

Scarcely anyone |: 
wes crammed from pit to gallery—was 
ignorant of the insult that had been offered 
her, andeveryone had come determined 
to express his indignation at the treat- 


(heatre—and 


ment she had recetved, and sympsth ized 
with ber. 

When she appeared, therefore, looking 
mo young aud beautiful in her pretty cos- 
tume,s roar of welcome rang through 
the large theatre, repeated two or three 
timen, 

Her aumne sunenemns with assent of 

proval, and presen someone ng 
for three cheers for Miles Howard, every 
manand woman rose,and the building 
rang again. 

irm stood, pale as death, behind her 
paint and powder, ber lowered, 
eyes fixed on the stage, and the very mod- 
esty of her attitude moved the house 
more than any stage curtesy or bows 
with which another end more experienced 
actress might have scknowledged their 
aympathy. 

It neomed aa if they would never be quiet, 
and Iris tremblingly resolved to commence 
the song. 

The house saw ber open her lips, and 
awilast cries of order and silence, settled 
down into quietness, 

She had scarcely got h the first 
scene when the duke entered bis box. 

it was ea piece of bravado on bis part, 
from which his friends tried to dissuade 
him, but he had deciared at the club that 
he would go and see how the little Howard 
looked after ber “scene,’’ and the people in 
front of the house, being too much in awe 
of hia titie to stop him, never prevented 
him to enter as usual, 

For a minuteor twohe sat bebind the 
curtain, then, getting bolder, he ieant for- 
ward and levelled his opera-glass at 
Iris. 

As she saw him, and ber face grew criin- 
sou and ber heart throbbed with indigna- 
tion, ber voice faltered for a moment, then 
ooaned 


The house seemed to start with painful 
aur and began to applaud encourag- 
ingly; but suddenly someone called out 
‘Tne duke!’’ poloted straight to 
the wrinkled face grinning over the frout 
of the box, 

Instantly a yell—the yell of a mob smit- 
ten with rage at an outrage inflicted on its 
favorite—-rose, and men sprang to their feet 
and bounded into the ways. 

Cries of “Shame!” ‘Turn him out!’ 
“Lynch him!’ spread like lightn 
through the theatre; women shrieked, an 
the ladies in tne stalls rose and huddied 
together. 

“Throw bim down to us!”’ yelled a voice 
in the pit, and a man, darting from the 
srowd, began to clamber up the front of the 
boxes, 

in the midst of the din Irie stood white 
and trembling, powerless to move, as it 
sevmed to ber, her eyes fixed on the tace of 
the duke, which was now livid with terror 
as heshrank back from the hundreds of 
eyes that glared up at bim. } 

Suddenly Mr. Stapleson stood at her side, 
his band upon his heart, his lips moving, 
though nota word could be heard in the 
earful din. 

“Oh, Mr. Stapleson!’’ panted Iris, ‘they 
~--they will «ili him!” 

“By Heaven, | think they will!’’ he said, 
pale and anxious, “and serve him ht,’ 
he added,savagely; ‘‘why did he come here 
to brazen it out? Dake as he is, the Eng- 
lish public will make him answer for jast 
night’s insult toan innocent and unpro- 
tected woman with his life!’’ 

“Ob, no, no!” cried Iris, in an agony. 
“Save him, Mr. Stapleson!’ 

‘How can I save him?’ he retorted, 
almost angrily, but he ran round the 
wings, and reaching the duke’s box, burst 
open the door, 

“For Heaven's a out of it!” he 
said. “Quick! go round by the stage,” and 
cowering In the midst of two or three of 
hie intimates, the miserable man struggied 
away. 

A yell arose as Mr, Stapleson came to 
the nt of the box, and the crowd un- 
derstood that their prey had escaped 
them, and after a minute or two he got si- 
lence, 

“Manager, manager! Order! Listen to 
him!” rose quickly from all parts of the 
house, 

“Ledies and gentlemen,” he said, “I beg 
to inform you that the—the gentieman has 
left tue house, and that—’’ he added by a 
sudden inspiration—'‘he will never again 
enter it while I have the honor to remain 


the manager.”’ 
A cheer rose, and Mr, Stapleson, improv- 
ing the continued: 


“On behalf of Miss Howard, ladies and 
geutiemen, I beg permission to thank you 
with most sincere and heartfelt gratitude 
for the sympathy which have expressed 
for her, and for the manner in which you 
havesbown that you resent an affront 
offered to an honorable young lady! Mies 
ee awe that yay heg of a it her to 
express her @ by allowing the opera 
to aw ted pee ° aia 

A roar of approval greeted this diploma- 
tie and it increased tenfold as Mr, 
Stapleson, skipping nimbly back to the 
stage, led Iris forward, 





OHAPTER XXX. 


ORD HERON had been caught! That 

was what the county declared, and not 

J one in a hundred but declined to be 

lieve that Lady Lilian Foyle had any- 

thing whatever the matter with her 
foot! 





But Lady Lilian, having won the game, 
could afford to laugh at those who had lost 


‘ 
bee 


t)} She was perfectly indi@erent to what the 
' inty, or, for that matter,all England, | 


oor 
said about her 
She had told her father that she would 
i not leave the Revels until Lord Heron had 





asked her to return as its mistrees, and she 
had ke ber word. 

It web wendertal how soon her foot re- 
covered frou its injury after Lord Heron’s 

1, and after a few days she was 
= at the Priory, and already beginning 
to make preparations for her wedding 
wed don't believe | long engagement,” 

“ »n ve in 
Lord Foyle said, when be congratulated 
her, and he looked at her from the corners 
of his eyes with a significance which 7 
Lilian fully appreciated and and . 
“Long engageinents are a mistake, espect- 
ally when the are of yourand He- 
ron OCoverdale’s rank; es, you are 
both old enough to know your own minds, 
and—and 

“And asthe proverb about the slip and 
the lip is still extant, the sooner I my 
cup the better,’ she sald, with a smile 
“ ’t be afraid, papa; there will be no 
slip between the cup and the lip in this 
case. I meant being the Oountess of 
Coverdale and mistress of the Revels, and 
I mean it still.’’ 

“That’sall rigbt,”’ said Lord Foyle with 
hia shifty glance. ‘‘You area very clever 
girl, I know, Lilian; I slways said #0 
ee 

“i am your daughter, and couldn’t well 
be anything eise,’’ she put in drily. 

Lord Foyle rubbed his chin gently and 
smiled, 

“All right,” hesaid. ‘Butclever people 
are none the worse for a little advice, and 
my advice to you is, plainly and bluntly, 
when Heron asks you (© name the happy 
day, narcae an early one!” 

‘That is vory plain and blunt!'’she said, 
waking a little grimace. ‘One would 
think that 1 was going to marry Heron 
against his will, pepal’’ and sbe quietly 
laugbed, 

He siniled, the sharp woulente suile 
for which #0 many persons detested 
him, 

“Well, if you ask me,I don’t think be isa 
"a ardent lover,” 

*] didn’t ask you,” she retorted. ‘Ard- 
ent? Whois ardent nowadays? Do rf 
want him to come and serenade me of an 
evening, or walk about the village with me 
arm in arm jike a laborer and s dairymaid! 
He is here every day, and never comes 
without a bouquet of flowers,and he drives 
me about and rides with me whenever It is 
cool enough, and when it isn’t he ia willin 
to sit by my side by the hour together! 
don’t see what nore you want or can ex- 

of bim!”’ 

“All right,” said the earl in his cool 
irritating fashion, “But don’t forget m 
word in season, my dear,’’ and he saun 
off with bis cigar in thecorner of his mouth 
and his keen eyes fixed on the eee 
leaving Lady Lillan to her congen em- 

loyment of ordering a batch of dresses 

rom the French dressmaker, who would 

ive her unlimited credit now that it was 

nown she was to become the Countess of 
Coverdale and the wife of a million- 
aire! 

And Lord Heron? Was he or washe not 
an ardent lover? 

He had never asked himself this ques- 
tion. Indeed, at this period he lly 
avoided asking hbimeelf any question re- 
specting this thing that he had done, 

He had pro to Lady Lilian on the 
spur of the moment when smarting under 
newspaper paragraphs which had an- 
nounced Iris’s engagement to Lord Mont- 
acute, 

Tf he regretted his hasty words he did 
not admit such regret to himself; it 
was all a matter of pure indifference to 
him, 

if he could not marry Ifis it was of very 
little consequence whom he married, and 
as Lady Lilian had deciared that he could 
make her happy—well, some good would 
result of the pvargain, 

For the rest he prevented himself from 
reflecting upon his sepa marriage, 
as a man avoids dwelling upon some event 
which he had rendered inevitable and 
which he does not regret. 

If not an ardent lover, he was, as Lady 
Lilian had said, an exceedingly attentive 
one, 

He saat, and walked, and rode with her 
constantly, and his manner towards her 
was ali that a woman could desirein these 
pone times, when sentiment is voted bad 

ormand a bore; and he was to 
admit that she wasa@ very charm com- 
panion, 

indeed, it wae she who did most of the 
talking and entertaining, and he generally 
sat in silence listening with a faint smile, 
which sometimes grew abstracted; as if 
his thoughts were faraway and centred in 
penne subject in which she bad no part or 

ou 

He was not only an attentive lover, but a 
generous one, and his giftedid not always 
take the shape of flowers, 

Lady Lilian’s jewel case already con- 
tained some costly articles which had ac- 
companied the bouqtets of which she had 





speken. 

A week and one morning Lord 
Heron asbort visit to Mr, Barring- 
ton. 


“I have come toconsult you about my 
marriags,” he said almost abruptly, as they 
shook hands, 

The old lawyer nodded. He noticed, as 
he could not have failed to do, the altera- 
tion in Lord Heron's manner and appear- 
ance, 

The old pleasant smile and frank engag- 
ing air seemed to have completely vanished, 
and to have given place toa grave impas- 


| 84Dility thatonly changed at times te a 
{910K irritability which formed a striking | 


contrast to his former good-tempered lights 
hearted ness, 


‘*You know that I have been necepted 





by Lady Lilian Foyier” 
“You,” said Mr. ; “and I ofter 
~ Ry Fe ee 
m 


y 

“Thanks,” sali Lord Heron gravely. «| 
want to speak to you about the sett/es. 
ments,’’ be continued, sinking into a chair, 
bat looking aboat a alr which 
did not escape the keen eyes of the old law. 
yer. “You know best what shape ana 
amount they should take,—1 leave it to 
but I want you to zemember one tact, 


everything do. 
fa er that, by ad 

‘Is ary by oSoouwen and mon- 
eys, one property I am 
of must be left free tor Miss Knighton's ao- 

ifever she should be prevailed 
upon to accord it.” 

Mr, Barri nodded and 

“Which will never be,’’ he 

Lord Heron ool and, he too, sighed, 
but with restiess im 

“For Heaven's sake, do not let us discuss 
it,” be exclaimed; ‘the very mention of 
her name stabs me!’ 

Mr. Barrington looked at him very atten. 
tively. 

‘*] meant that there was leas likelihood of 
her accepting it now than there has ever 
been,’”’ he explained, “She is making a 
large income in her m, and if there 
is any reliance to be placed in these news- 
paper rumors,she will make a wealthy 
marriage.” 

Heron started up and began pacing 
up and down the office. 

‘‘You think it is trae?” he said, trying to 


peak calmy. 

‘Yea,”’ sald Mr. Barrington. “I know 
that Lord Mantacute 
fore—and after—her father died. They 
were old friends, and this result is only a 
natural one, Oh, yes; I think it is true. 
Lord Manacute has said nothing to me— 
written, { mean, for] have notseen him 
since he left Knighton to seek her. I trust 
that whatever she does may conduce to her 
happiness, poor girl! Though, perbaps,” 
he added with a smile, “my sympathy is 
instinctive and uncalled for; that 
she is now rich and famous 1 ought not to 
have said ‘poor girl!’”’ 

Lord Heron sank into the chair again. 

“Have heard—is there anything 
treah?”’ he said. 

‘\No; they gave her a wonderful recep- 
tion the other night at the theatre,and near- 
ly mobbed the oa who unfortunately got 
off safely,’’ said Mr. gton, a flush ris- 
ing to his withered cheeks. 

Lord Heron’s hands clenched tightly. 

“I would giveall I am possessed of to 
stand opposite bim at tnirty ” he said; 
“but that is Lord Montacate’s right now, 
not mine,” and he hung his head and sti. 
aetLoed Montacute toha 

6s on appears ve ~~ 
ed him pretty effectively,” said . Bar- 
rington; “and about these settlements, my 
lord?’ 

Lord Heron rose, 

“Do what you like.” he said indifferently, 
almost w att “Anything that Lord Foyle 
approves of Please me,’’ 

e old lawyer, who knew Lord Foyle, 
looked rather grim. 


“Very well,” hesaid, ‘Then the settie- 
ments will be heavy ones, a ne" 

“Ob, yes,” assented Lord Heron, taking 
up bis hat. ‘Sut remember, one half ot the 

roperty is to remain untouched,w be abso- 
utely reserved for—tor Mise Knighton to 
accept at any moment she pleases.’ 

“T quite understand,” responded Mr, 
Barrin ; “but, as I said, there is les 
probability than ever——"’ 

Lord Heron struck the floor with his rid- 
ing whip. 


, 4 know, I know!’ he exclaimed impat- 
en . 

“Aad your marriage, my lord?” said Mr. 
aa “jp the date fixed, may / 
ask . 

“Lady Lilian will fix it to-day, I hope,” 
said Lord Heron. ‘‘We shall goabroad,and 
be away for some time,’’ he added restless 
ly; “for , perhaps, if Lady Lilian be 
Willing. I loath England, and the Revels 

ularly.’’ 

“A place to oe genes of,’ remarked Mr. 
Barrington gal ° 

“Yes, yes,” assented Lord Heron. ‘‘Bat 
a place that is filled with sad memories 
for me. There is not a room, not an inch 
of the piace, that does not remind mé 

He stopped as if he had said too much, 
and held out his hand with a sigh. . 

“Life isa game of cross-purposes,” be 


“Andot all games that the sons of | 
induige in, that is the an 
saddest, my lord,” said the old man 
grimly. : 

That evening, when Lord Foyle entered 
the dra -rooui, & few minutes before 

Lilian looked up at him — 
the depths of an easy-chair with a smile 


ulet trium 
* “Pape, Secs think you could get some 
new clothes by six w: ot 

“New clothes!” he exclaimed, then stop 

short. you 

“Yes, for my wedding, you know. *° 
will want new clothes, I su pose?” _— 

“Six weeks! Sosoon? Heally! or 
his sharp face lighting up; and he “ 
down and her onesk approving’y’ . 
“Good girl! You have taken my sivit 
then! Six weeks, and you will bé 
Countess of Coverdale——” ; of 

“And you the father of the mistress 
Knighton Revels,” she added, with * ™ 
emile. “Yes, Heron asked me 0-0®) 
is anxious that the ceremony shouic ™ 

lace soon, because he wants to ieav’ ** 
and, Weshall be away for some 
monthe—a year, perhaps.” 
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“Whatis that for?’ he inquired very 
barply. 
She valckly shrugged her snowy shoul- 
jem don’t know. But it is my lord and 
master’s wish.’’ 
“it eonmse o gtly to leave that beautifal 
place, to abat it u ” he muttered. 
“poesn’t itt? assented. “A 
like the Revels runs to ruin when it is left 


long. I wonder, you 
poh pe uced to e of it while 
we are away?” and she fan to her 


lips to bide the sarcasticsmile with which 


abe made the 

Lord Foyle’s twinkled. 

‘“‘Hem!’ be ’ to hesitate. 
“Weil, we'll see. Have you mentioned tais 
matter to Heron?” 

“Not yet, but I will do so if you like,” 
abe answered. “I am sure be will be de- 
lighted—tbat ia, it he can be delighted about 
anything,” and she laugbed, a not particu- 
a | merry laugh. 

«Hem, yes!” mused Lord Foy, “He 
doesn’t seem to care much about any- 
thing, does he? Does he dine here to- 
night?” 

"No, but he will come down after diu- 
ner.” 

“Then you might just sound him,” he 
said, with affected carelessness. ‘The 
shooting would be first-rate. I could get 
a nice little party together, and—and 


“Live like a prince at another person’s 
expense,” she finished, with a smile. 
“And that’s your idea of perfect bliss, isn’t 
it, papa?”’ 

“And not a bad idea either!’’ he retorted 
coolly. 

It oan so good an ideathathe talked of 
it all dinner time,and when the meal 
was finisned, lighted a cigar and got his 


bat. 

“I'l) go for a stroll,” he said consider- 
ately; “two are com y and three are 
none, rw when the two have a 
quantity of billing and oooing to get 
through. You wili not miss me, I am 
afraid.”’ 

lt was a lovely evening, and Lady Lilian 
went and sea herself in a comfortable 
cbair under the verandah to await Lord 
Heron, and to revel by anticipation, in ber 
coming triumph. 

Six weeks! They would soon pass, and 
then! Ae with a smile, sbe pictured herself 
reigning the mistress of the Revels, the 
principal lady in the county, & man’s step 
sounded onthe smooth gravei,and she 
thought it was that of Lord Heron; but 
suddeniy it struck ber that the footateps 
were lighter than bis,and turning her 
head she saw @ tall, dark wan stand 
within afew paces, and regarding her with 
au insinuating smile, 

Tue man’s face had an expression of con- 
fidence that was almost insolent in its ease, 
and struck ber at once, 

As she turned ber bead, he raised his 
bat,a soft, broad wideawake,and in a 
amooth voice said: 

“Have ltne honor of addressing Lady 
Lilian Foyle?’’ 

Lady Lilian regarded him silently for a 
moment, 

She saw that he was a foreigner, and at 
once concluded that be bad come to sell 
steel pens, or bad brought a begging letter; 
then, a8 she noticed that Le was well and 
caretuliy dressed, she dismissed that idea, 
and wondering what the man could want, 
replied: 

“I am Lady Lilian Loyle, yes.” 

“The question was scarcely necessary,’’ 
said the signor with a wave of his hat; 
‘“‘Lady Lilian Foyle’s beauty and grace are 
too well-known to leave one in doubt of ner 
ideniity.’”’ 

“Do you want to see my father, Lord 
Foyle?’ she asked, cutting him short, ‘He 
has gone out.’’ 

“] know it, my lady,’’ he said; 1 watch- 
éd him leave the house!’’ and he waved his 
white claw in the direction Lord Foyle bad 
taken. “No! it was yourself I wished to 
see and speak with, if you will allow me 
that great and priceless honor.” 

“You appear to have taken it without 
walling my consent,’’ she returned with a 
cold sinile. ‘*What do you wish to say to 
mer’? 

The signor drew nearer, and looked 
down at ner witha haif insolent aduwira- 
tion, 

“i bave a matter of business,’’ he gently 
began. 

Lady Lillian regarded him rather 
pemeenly from under her aalf ciosed 

ids, 

“The servants’ entrance is at the other 
side of the house,” she said, tarning her 
nee from bim as if she had done with 
him, 

The signor’s eyes flashed evilly. 

‘ Parcon, wy lady,” be said; “my busai- 
bees is with your lad ysbip.’’ 

‘ Really?” she said languidly. “Pray what 
nay it be?”? and for aii her haughtiness 
she glancea up at him with barely concealed 
curiosity, 

“It is business of the utinost importance 

“To yourself, nodoubt,’’ she broke in 
Sérenely. ‘You had better see my father; 
come at amore convenient time aud per- 
heps he will see you,.”’ 

He laughed softiy. 

“I think that presently you will admit 
that your father is the iast person I should 
see,’ hesaid coolly. “My lady, I came be- 
cause itis in my power todo you a great 
tery ice,” 

She laughed incredulously. 


hat sounds highly improbable,” she 


Lake) 

Sainte and angeis!’’ he exclaimed if 
00 Will not listen to me, gay €0 at ODCE, 
i wili carry my services eleewhere! | 





shall not have to them v tar!” 
and he pointed to the Revels aignisi- 


She looked at him intently for a moment 
or two, 

“You have come to threaten me?” she 
ssid. “You want money. You are wast- ‘ 
ug your time,sir. If you think Lord 
Coverdale wil! listen to you more patiently 
than 1 éhali, gue go to him—or if you 
=a for balf-an-hour you can see him 


“It is you who now threaten me!’’ he 
sald with a cunning smile, “Bah! m 
lady, let us come an understanding! tt 
is asin and a shame that two such persons 
of the world—two such kindred spirite— 
should fence and parry with each r! . 
bave not come to threaten you, Saints and 
os when bas Baptiste Ricardo ss 
to threaten one of your charming sex? Nol 
I have come to you because I have some- 

to tell you.”’ 

° ing I am afraid I shall not want,” 
said Lady Lilian indifferently. ‘1s it pens, 
lace——’’ 


The signor grinned and spread out bie 
fe . ’ 


“Do I look like it?” he said. “No! I 
have something wore valuable than such 
hag my Iam no pedlar, Lady Lilian. 
Per ,iam agentioman!”’ and he made 
hera low bow. “And I came to sell you-- 
a secret!’’ 

He came close to her and dropped the 
word in a whisper,but Lady Lilian merely 
smiled incredulously. 

“Tbanks. 1 have too many of my own,” 
she retorted ianguidly. ‘‘You bad much 
better go to the servants’ entrance——"’ 

The signor’s face grew white and his lips 
twitched. 

‘Good!’ he said. ‘‘Look at me!” 

She did eo, and be drew himself up to 
his full height and pointed bis claw at ber 
impressively. 

“In six weeks time--aye, on the day of 
your marriage, my lady!—I will remind 
you of that speech! When the secret is out, 
and the crash has come,and you are hali 
mad with rage, aud those proud é¢yes are 
shedding burning tears, it will be my turn 
to bid you go to the servants’ hall,my Lady 
Lillan.”” 

She smiled with lazy contempt, 

“Are you an actor from a traveling thea- 
tre, or an escaped lunatic?” she said half to 
herself. 

The signorshuthis white teeth with a 
click, but even in his anger Le could not 
withhold bis meed of admiration. 

‘You are a clever lady, saints and angels, 
yos!’’ he said, forcing a smile. “All the 
better! I like it! 1 would rather do busi- 
ness with one clever woman such as you, 
than a hundred everyday fools! Soh, 1 am 
anector! Good! Tuen permit me to give 
you a sketch of the little drama I am going 
to play.” 

She sat and watched him steddily and 
with the same vty oe | sneer of contem pt- 
uous amusement; aad yeta suspicion was 
beginning to dawn upon her that there 
might be some reason in his madness, and 
that he wight have something to tell which 
it would be well for her to know. 

‘The characters in the play are few,’’ he 
sald, quite aware of what was passing in 
her mind. ‘We have first,a young and 
wealthy peer of the reali, owner of one of 
the iargest and most magnificent estates in 
Engiand. I mention no names! Secondly, 
we have a most lovely andcharming young 
lady, who ia to marry the hero of the 
drawa. Thirdly, there is another young 
lady, who would, but——”’ and he snrugged 
his shouldera,—"but for an accident, bave 
been the owner of this immense wealth in- 
stead of the hero; and, fourthly, we bave a 
gentleman, who is a friend of all threo, but 
who is especially the friend of the charin- 
ing young bride of the hero, Good! Now, 
on the eve of the marriage, number four,”’ 
—anod he touched bis breast— presents 
himself to the bride, and he offers,’’—be 
drew nearer—‘‘to seli hera secret. At first 
she receives bim soornfully——” 

Lady Lilian acquiesced with a haughty 
smile. 

“—Soornfully! but when he tells her that 
he could deprive the man she is going to 
marry of all bis wealtn, and reduce him to 
a condition little better than that of a pau- 
per, she——”’ he sto and smiled trium- 
pbantly, for Lady Lilian had started and 
the scorn had quickly vanished. ‘Soh!’ 
he said softly; “I have touched you at last, 
wy lady!’ 

**Your drama is a farce and a buriesque, 
sir,” abe said, recovering ber old manner 
with au eflort, 

‘Oa, but stay,” he said insinuatingly; ‘it 
is not finished! I proceed! Tne lady, not 
unnaturaily, declines to place any cunfi- 
dence in the gentleman, and is geuerally 
incredulous, Good! He proceeds at onc» 
to prove bis statement in few words,cow- 
ing to the point at once, he says,’ aud he 

ved his Goger at her, ‘that Lord Cover- 
dale,—tut, I bave given the name, no mat- 
ter!—Lord Coverdale inherited the Kaigh- 
ton estates in consequence of (iudirey 
Knighton having made no will.” : 
Lady Liiian leant forward with suppress- 
eagerness, 
ope l say, wy lady, that Godfrey Kaolgh- 
ton made a will in which be left everytuiug 
cof which he was poasessed to his daugnter, 
Cniguton!” 
Mrrnas . false!’’ abe murmured, taken off 
ber guard. 

He swilied pieasant!y. 

“No, it is true, Aud Low do I know, you 
ask ?’’ 


“Certes, "' he assented, foie bin 
moustache, “l stole it, and 1 hid it, I 
fancied that some day it would n in 
value,and—” with a emile,—“I don’t think 
I was far w Ta 

Lady Lilian leant beck and shaded her 
eyes with her hand, 

In 8 moment her subtie brain bad mast- 
ered the situation. 

The will would reduce Lord Heron to bis 
old condition of semi-poverty, woulda ren- 
der it im bie for ber to be the mistress 
of Coverdale, would anateh the Reveis trom 
her pospand sestere it to the girl of whom 
ee saperene whom she already hated 

And the key to this powder magazine was 
held by this sleek and em ken 
ber future to-etoum, diapel all ber brig 

ure uns, 1 ht 
dreams into thin air! . 

That be must be bought and at once was 
evident. 

Bat how could she, without money, hope 
to bribe bim? 

“This is a most extreordinary story,” she 
sald at last. 

‘Not in the least, my lady,” he retorted. 
“I found the will, and I thought it politic 
4 put yi out of the per . awhile, Lord 

eron is in peers this property by 
my goodwill and at my pleasure, lt is tor 
you to say whether he shall continue the 
master of the Revels or Miss Kaighton is 
to come back " 

“For me?”’ gaid, ina low voice, her 
ges9 meeting his steadily. 

‘For youl” he repeated. ‘1 could go to 
Lord Heron, of course, but’’--he smiled — 
‘‘]’m afraid that I should not be able to do 
business with bim.,’’ 

“Youthink I am not so scrupulous?’’ 
said Lady Lilian, flushing with a sudden 
shane, 

“Exactly!’? assented the signor, with a 
soft smiie; “or, to put it more politely, | 
think you are more sensibie. I’m to under 
stand that I was correct, my lady?’ 

She sat silent for a moment. 

“Your story may be true,’’ she said slow- 
ly, raising her eyes to his, “For argu- 
ment’s ©, we Will say that it is, Where 
is thie will, and what isthe price you ask 
for it?” 

“The will is safe, and where I can put 
my band apon it when [ want it, and as w 
the price, your ladysbip wii! adinit it is uot 
an exorbitant one.’’ 

He took a per from his pocket and 
handed it to her, 

“A littie document, quite a simple 
affair,’’ he said. “You have but Ww sign 
this, and I will exchange it for the 
will. 


Lady Lillian looked at the amountof the 
promissory note, and her face paied, 

“If you know half as much of iny aflaire 
aa you pretend, sir, you must be aware that 
it ia utterly out of my power to pay such a 
sum of money as this.’ 

‘‘Now—yes, perhaps; but not when you 
are Lord Coverdale’s wife,’”’ he said, with 
an insinuating sinile, 

Lady Lilian thought for a moment. 

‘‘And suppose I refuse?’’ sue said look- 
ing up at him quickly. 

“Such a supposition would be too ab- 
sura!” he retorted abrugging hisshoulders, 
“Lady Lilian’s affection for her future hus- 
band is too great to permit her to bold her 
hand from rescuing him from ruin,"’ 

“That is your strongest argument,’’ she 
said coloring. 

The signor hid a sneer behind his hand 
aa he stroked his moustache, 

She was silent again, ponderivg deeply. 
then she said slowiy— 

‘**You have ran some risk in case of tiny 
refusing. Why did you not wait until— 
until alter the ceremony?’’ 

He spread out bis hands, 

“Spoken Iike a clever woman! lady 
Lilian, I will be as trank as yourself, i 
will respond to your charming confidence! 
Certea! it would have been better waiting, 
but sometimes on6 cannot wait. I am 
vining for my native country, my beloved 
Italy 

Lady Lilian smiled. 

“It would be dangerous for you wre 
main in Eogland - ig 

“J admit it, and | place :ayself in your 
lad yship’s cbarming hands!” sald the sig- 
nor with a grand air of confidence anid re- 
liance, ‘*To-morrow— if you agrees Ww wy 
little proposition—I leave England forever. 
Lady Lillan need not fear that I shall ever 
trouble ber again. Saints and angels, nc! 
Your country is a beautiful and seductive 
one, but,’”’ he shrugged bia sbouiders, ‘'! 
like it not!’’ 

“] understand,” she said compreben- 
sively; ‘aad the—the will, When will you 
boing it 1o me? ’ 

‘*Ab! why are notail your countrywowen 
so qa ck and prompt?’ exclaimed the #x- 
noradimiringly. ‘Po might; tuere in alittle 
thicket—sbrubvery, what you cali it—by 
tue itile in the llow ere,’’ and he 
pointed to a #inall plantation somewhat 
pelow the lawn. “1 will bein waiting a 
the clock strikes the half hour pas: eieven. 
Lady Lilian will sign tbat little now and 
we will make the exchange, When sheis 
married I wiil send a triend w her with 
the note, and she can give him the mousy 
and——” he snapped his finyers, ‘the 
business ia done! My Lord Coverdale and 
his lovely bride wili retain their own, aud 
the poor gentleman who has the honor tw 
stand velore you will enjoy tbe little cowm- 
peteucy bis skill and furesigut have en- 
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raged in her breast; then, with a gesture of 
determination, she turned towards bim, 

“T will trust you,” she said. ‘I will be 
there. You may be decelving me for some 
purpe@e of your own, but—but—yes, | wil! 
trust you!’ 

“My lady knows that Il am incapable of 
deceiving her!” he said with a grandilo- 
quent air. “She will dome justion before 
wesayour last farewell to-night! Until 
then I am content to wait!’’ 

The sound of a horse coming rapidly 
down the lane startied them both, and 
Lady Lilian, raising bar band warningly, 
motioned to him to go, 

It was not a moment too soon; lor the 
signor bad scarcely glided into the sbrub- 
bery whea Lord Heron rode up. 

‘1 am late,” heeaid, @inging the bridle 
over his arm, and raising her hands to his 
lips. ‘Mra, Hartley was taken iil,and I 
rode round for the + How well you 
are looking to-night, Lilian,” be broke off, 
with great admiration, 

“Am 1?” abe said, leaning her head 
against his shoulder. “Because | am 
flashed? I have been asisep, | think, He- 
ron; tired out with waiting for you, sirt 
And Mrs, Hartley is fli? I am so sorry! 
Don't go round to the stabies until you 
tell me all about it,” sbe added Dg- 
\y for her keen eyes could see the signor 
slinking across the path which Lord Heron 
would take on bie way tothe yard, 

[TO BE CONTINUED, } 
a 

A JAPANESE GIRL's TOILET.—A trave- 
ler wno is traveling round the world, is 
now in Japan. Here is something readabie 
from one of his letters: 

Having watched the man, we now turned 
to the barberesa. She hada lady customer, 
whose rich robes and ladylike demeanor 
Indicated social position, and whore face 
and form showed oonsiderabie personal 
beauty. 

Neither of the ladies took any other no- 
tice of us than to glance at usm onoe asido- 
wise. The customer, after leaving ber clog 
wandale at the edge of the piatform, which 
is the door of the open Japanese houses, 
and advancing barelooted to the middie of 
the rooin, made a low bow to the barberens, 
and Wild ber bow she wished to be 
dressed, 

The barbaress placed a mat upon it, then, 
removing the robe from ber shouldera, be- 
gau to work upon ber hair—first, until 
it was softened suflicientiy tw admit a 
comb, 

W hen the combing was done, all the hair 
was gathered back from the .— two the 
crown, and tied there, Then the long tal! 
was waxed and olied until it was stiff. it 
Was next fattened out with the bands near 
the head, and the end gathered around tbis 
flat plece in curious curls and fantastic 
braida, the end fastened with a pin, and 
the face and neck wiped dry wiib a 
towel. 

Then began a process for which I was 
wholly uoprepared, I had not supposed 
the Japanese to be so near civilized. 

The “barberess” took up a little - 
with a fine bamboo sieve in the end, and, 
after telling the customer to shut ber eyes, 
began to throw (or aift) the fine rice flour 
(or dust) upontne young lady's tace and 
shoulders 

Very soon the skin that was naturally 
copper-colored was artifioally white. That 
portion ef the flour which did not stick 
was brushed off with a feather brush, after 
which a plece of bark of some kind was 
rabbed on her cheeks until ‘‘red asa rose 
was she."’ 

Then, for the first time, a polished piece 
— or steel, serving for a mirror, wan 
beid up before young y, who smiled 
her spproval, rose to her feet, gathered up 
her dress, and marched pooedly ofl, leav- 
Ing the “‘barbereas’’ to await another cus- 
tomer. 

i el 

Tue PRINCIPLE ov It,—"It is not so 
much the value of the amount at stake,” 
said an ex-cflicial,one Philip Conley, ‘‘that 
induces ine to press my claim sagainat the 
United States Treasury. It is the principle 
of the thing that makes ne determined w 
persevere, The debt has been owing now 
lor thirty years, In ali probability, inoney 
was at ove (ime eet apart for ite satisfaction, 
and, unless the money has been misap 
plied, it onght to be still available.” 

Such was the language which the per- 
sistent Ooniey held to General Kosecrana, 
the Registrar of the Treasury, who, tn 
1487, wrote to the applicant concerning the 
cial: 

* You should request payment theres! ;and 
you inigbt state that you nope that the ne 
giectctthe Treasury Department w settle 

our claiin, wolep,though amali,isevidentiy 
fast, may not have rendered it inconvenient 
for the Departinent to do #0, and tuset such 
asettioment would at least be an ill ustra- 
tion of the accuracy of the ‘éovern.cent 
nook- keeping.” 

Mr. Conicy followed the general's advice 
and waa, in reply, informed that, altnougn 
the claim waa fully admitted, there wae no 
avaliabie fund out of whicn it could be 
satiefied. Congress, therefore, bad tw vote 
the necessary tmuoney; aud, at last, a warrant 
for the amount in fall reached the appil. 
eant. The warrant read: ‘lay to the order 
of Pollip Conley, ex-collector of Custwuma, 
Chicago, five cernta.”’ 

But, as Conley said, he stood up for the 
princ! pie of the thing. 
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DOR'T WORRY, 


BY c. dD, 


Don't worry at trifes and troubles, 
Nor fret when misfortune appears, 

Mepiniag each barden but doubics, 
And evile delay not for ears. 


Time wasted in useless complaining 
le wealth we might cee thrown away, 
Better wisely to use that remaining, 
Ewploying each bour of each day. 


Who conquers (he present, (mproving 
Vach hour of the here and the now, 
Gaines 6 place in that circle which, moving, 
rings (he prised laurel-wreath to bis brow. 
_—— ee) 


WITHIN AN ACE. 


BY £. Vv. HENRY. 


OHAPTER I, 


1R DENZIL and Lady Uarisbrooke had 

been married exactly six months; aad 

(1 don't — to be belleved, but it 

in true) in that time they had not had the 

faintest approach to a quarrel—no,noreven 
a difference, 

And this wasthe more remarkabie, as 
Oartebrooke, besides posseasing a strong 
will end a certain inherent obstinacy of dis- 
position, also pomseswed what his inale 
friends and acqualntances were wout to call 
‘a devilof a temper.” 

Joan too (Lady Carisbrooke’s baptiemal 
naine was Joan) could be upon occasion 
somewhat of a vixen, 

No far, however, these littie idiosyn- 
crasies had retired comparatively into the 
background, 

Oar\sbrooke wasthe moat indulgent of 
husbands, and in litie unimportant mat 
ters, yielded to his pretty wife with a good- 
humored submission whith might well 
lead one to suppose him easy-going to the 
last degree. 

Nevertheless, let hiin once make up bis 
mind & a certain course to be pur- 
sued —or not to be pursued, as the oase 
might be—and he was unylelding an a 
rock, 

His wife knew and acknowledged tila, 
and she bad hitherto given injon these oo 
casions witha bewitching grace which nade 
her lord and master incre in love with her 
than ever, 

Atthe thneot which To write they bad 
come upfrom Lineolnsnire for the season 
to their pretty house in Mayfair. 

Society was please! to make 
Lady Cartabrooke; and Denzil who from 
his youth up bad abhorred fasblonable 
crushes of every descripiion, and iooked 
upon garden partios, fl ower-shows, after. 
noon and evening ‘at homes,’’ ete., etc., aa 
distinet nuisances and unmitigated bores — 
was nevertheless proud enough of his 
charming wife Wo escort her patientiy and 
dutifully to each and all of these places of 
entertainment without more than the aver- 
age amount of grumbling. 

He hada gratified sense of possession, 
too, In noting how much admired she was, 
and smiled induigently upon her innocent 
little coquetries and harmiess seul fiirte 
tions, 

Secure in her love for hin, he waa quite 
content that all men should pay her the 
homage which always fallatothe lot of a 
lovely and fascinating woman. 

Asa lover he had been jcatousas OLhello; 
as a husband, It appeared, he was quite the 
reverse. At least ao he said. 

“A Jeal.us husband ia the most con- 
temptible of beings,”’ be had said to Joan 
ones, soon after their marriage, in discus- 
sing some mutual friend's domestic squab- 
bies, “I should never be jealous of an- 
otber inan’s attentions to my wife—antess 
lhad very good reason, And,” with a 
quick contrac:ion of his browa, “if I baa 
Keod reason neither of them snould bave 
the chanoe of rousing my jealousy a sec 
ond time, | swear,” 

As ainatter of fact, Joan bad never given 
him hitherto the falntest shadow of ao ex- 
cuse for being jealous, But tuat is a mere 
detailt 

So things went on in this highly satisfao- 
tory way until one bright day towards the 
middlejof June—a day which Joan was de- 
atined to remember all her life, 

Carisbrooke bad retired wo ils own par- 
ticular den shortly after lunchoon to write 
soine linportant letters, 

These disposed of, he was just preparing 
for an undisturbed hali-hour with the 
papers and his clgar-case, wien the door 
opened, and his wife entered, dressed for 
driving. 

‘Going out, darling?” said Car sbrookoe, 
Persing lis arin iigutiy round her as she 
stood beside him, her bead bavely reaching 
hie shoulder, “You don't want ine, l 
by per"’ 

“No,” abe said wilh alittieupward amiie, 
*] don’t want you.’’ 

“By the way,"’ Denzil continued with a 
sliguifrown, “Il have just remembered 
there la something l want to say to you, 
Joan. I noticed that you gave George 
Fitz-oy at joast three walizos last olgbt, be- 
dea sitting Out oné or two more. Now, 
litte woman, I don’t like that sort of 

LbiDg,empe Clally with a fellow like Fitzroy, 
wie 
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thing to do with either of them. He is a 


confounded puppy, and—in 
eral reasons, | particularly ect to him 
as an acquaintance for you, As for Mrs, 
Damer— well—er—in more waysthan one | 
consider ber fearfully bed form. I am not 
strait-laced, but there are some thin at 
which I do draw the line. So drop ’ 
darling. I meant to have spoken to you 
about this before,”’ 

And Oarisbrooke, evidentiy considering 
the matter settied, kimed bis wife and se- 
lected a cigar. 

“But, Denzil, dear,’’ exalaimed Joan in 
rather dismayed tones, ‘‘l1 have ised 
to driveoverto Mrs. .Damer’s very 
afternoon. he and J, and ber brother and 
her brother and Oaptain Fyré,are all going 
to the Colinderien,’ 

"You will certainly do not of the 
kind,” be anawered quickly, peusing in the 
act of lighting his cigar. 

“But, dear,” she remonstrated, “I have 
promised,”’ 

“Then you must send a note to decline,” 
said her busband in bis most decided 
tones, 


“Oh, I can’t do that, Denzil.” 

‘Nevertheless, dariing, you will do it to 

lease me, I know,” he replied, leaning 

is beck againt the mantelpiece, and sur. 
‘ eying her with quizzically down-drooped 
eyelids, 

He was a goo 1-looking fellow, was Caris- 
brooke; tall, well-built, thorough-bred—an 
Englishtnan and a gentieman from the 
crown of his well-shaped bead wo the soles 
of his wel!-out boots, 

‘Won't you, dear?f”’ he continued, with 
the suspicion of asmile just visibie under 
the sweep of bis brown moustache, 

“No, Denzil,” Joan answered, after an 
infinitesimal pause, “You know 1 would 
do anything in reason to please you; but 
you can’t expect me to break a pro- 
mise,’’ 

‘‘Ag to that,” he said quietly, ‘I think 
you promised, not so Very long ago—if my 
memory serves me—to have a particular 
regard for any wishes of mine; did you 
notr”’ 

‘Well!’ with a saucy little laugh. ‘And 
you promised to ‘cherish’ me, did you now 
And itisnotcherishing meto thwart my 
wishes. So, my most autocratic of 
husbands, I am afraid I must disobey 
you!" 

Carisbrooke removed his ol 
lips and laid it down with 
care. 


“My dear little girl,’’ he said, taking her 
handsin his and speaking very gravely 
and tenderly, you bave yet to learn, it 
sees, that whon | say athing, | mean it. 
I do not often assert ny authority; but in 
this matter I will beobeyed. You under- 
atand me? | forbid you to accompany Mre, 
Damer and ber brother!’’ 

She looked up at him as he towered 
above her, tall and commanding. his face 
determined though tender, his eyes calmly 
authoritative. 

lio was some fifteen years older than she 
(her twentieth birthday had yet to arrive), 
and she was justatrifie afraid of him at 
tines, 

“Of course {f you forbid it,’ she said 
after a brief silent struggle, ‘‘there is an 
end of the matter.’’ 

“That's a good little wife,’’ h» replied 
fondly, encirciing her waist with his arm 
and stooping to kiss her, 

Kut she moved away, and said coldly, 
“Don't, please. Ob, it is all very well for 
you to laugh, but I consider you both un- 
reasonable and tyrannical, You are treat- 
ing me like a child,’’ 

‘So you are a child,”’ he answered with a 
caressing smile; “and a very pretty little 
chiid, too, Sarely I have nee seen that 
err before, have If It’s very fetch- 
no ’ 


for sev- 


ar from his 
deliberate 


“Ob, dont be silly, Denzil,” she said 


—— 
hen, after a minute's pause, ‘‘I'm sure 


I don’t know what Mra, 
of me!" 

“Wi.at Mra. Damer thinks, or does not 
think, is of very little consequence, I ima- 
gine,’’ observed Sir Denzil with a sbrug of 
hie shou! ders, 

“And pray what excase am | to make?”’ 
wenton Joanin a sarcastic little voice. 
“Am 1 to say thatI cannot keep my en- 
gagement because a7 husband will not 
allow me? She will laugh at me,”’ 

“Has reapect fora husband's wishes so 
— gone out of fashion?’”’ he inquired 
grave y: 

Then he added: 

“Nevertheless, Joan, you know very 
well you need not - itin that way. Sim- 
ply send a note saying you find you cannot 
go. And,as i said before,drop the ac- 
quaintance for the future,”’ 

She made an im = little movement, 
then said resentfully: 

“You are exceedingly overbearing and 
selfish, Denail! {never interfere with any- 
thing you wish to do.” 

“Well, no, darling, I should fancy you 
don't,’’ ber husband answered with the 
slightest possible elevation of bis eye- 
brows, 

“and why should I always give in and 
yeu never?” she went on passionately. ‘I 
wiil got’’ 


He looked at her steadiiy for a second 
— without speaking, and her eyes 
cil. 

“Ot course,”’ she murmured hurriedly, 
‘T shall not make any other engagement 
with her if you don’t wish it, but i shai! 
go with her to-day, have 
promised.”’ 

“No, Joan, you shall not!’ replied Oaris 
nDrooge in a very low voios, Dut wich a sud 
den fesh in his dark eyes, 

Yes,I shail,”’ she went on excitedly, *] 
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your wife. I will not be ordered about, 

obedient to your slightest commands, 
however unreasopable—terrified to move 
or speak without your permission.” 

Denzil was very far from being in & 
laughing bumor by this time, but an in- 
r voluntary smile, which be could not re- 

ress, curved hia lips at the glaring injus- 
of this last remar«. 

And seeing that smile, fleeting though it 
was, Joan became reckless, and flung pra- 
dence to the winds. - 

“Why don’t give your real reason? 
she demand with scornfal emphasis, 
“and say you are jealous of George Fits- 

Carisbrooke flashed darkly, then became 
ve 6. 

il temger—teng kept down—was u 
now, and it was only by violent effort 
he restrained the furious words that rushed 


to bis li 

“¥en ene forgetting yourself,1 think,” 
he said, con ing bis voice with supreme 
difficulty. 

“and you are losing your temper, | 
think,’’ returned Joan with a short laugh. 
‘However, | have made up my mind to 
go, and not all you can say snail prevent 
mine. And as for dropping George Fitzroy’s 
acquaintance, I shali do nothing of the 
kind, He is one of the nicest men I know, 
and at any rate he bas the merit of know- 
ing how to keep his temper!”’ 

“Very well,’’ he replied in a curiously 
repressed voice; ‘wo be it, We will co.sider 
the discussion ended.’’ 

And seating himeelf in an easy-chair, 
he took up @ newspaper, and was soon 
apparently unconscious of his wife’s pres. 
ence, 

His voice and manner were so calm that 
Joan hardly realized what a passion he was 
in. 

The hand that beld the newspaper shook 
alightly; that was ail. 

Joan lingered, not content, seemingly, 
with her victory. Women-like, she desired 
not only the actual,but the verby.! capitula- 
tion of the enemy. 

A few minutes passed, during which 
Carisbrooke’s temper cooled somewhba 
and settied down into an ioy, offend 
calin. 

“You muat see, Denzil, how unreasonable 
it Is " began Joan, 

“Pardon me,” her husband interrupted 
her ooldly, turning hia eyes upon her for a 
second, but not otberwise moving, ‘you 
misunderstand me, | fear. I bave no 
longer the slightest desire to interfere 
with your arrangements in any way. 
Pray do not let me detain you, Allow 


And witha face of exasperating indif- 
ference he rose, and ceremoniously held 
the door open while sbe slowly passed 
out. 

Then he threw himeelf into his chair 
again, in about the worst temper he had 
been in for years—which is saying a good 
deal—and made use of some violent and 
profane expression anent the lady and gen- 
tleman under divwussion, which would have 
made his little wife’s hairs'tandon end if 
she had beard them, 

Asa matter of fact, he had heard worse 
things of Mrs, Damer than he cared to re- 
peat to Joan, 

As for her brother, he simply disliked 
bim in an unreasoning kind of way. 
But be had no real teeling of jealousy 
regarding him, he told Limself very acorn. 
fally. 

He felt furious that Joanshould have ac- 
cused hitn of such a thing. 

Fitzroy was abandsome fellow (indeed 
he was not unlike Uarisbrooke himself), 
and a great favorite with women—and car. 
tainly of late Joanand he had seemed on 
very good terms—here he frowned heaviiy, 
and bit his lips with almost nervous 
force. 

coy Ag ne he Pe not on the way to 
become the ous fool bis wife apparent! 
considered him! . f 

As for that self-willed little person, she 
was standing on the mat outside the door, 
already hal!-repentant, 

After all, she reflected, was it worth while 
to vex her husband for such a trifle?’ He 
was invariably so indulgent toher; so at- 
tentive to her slightest wish, almost before 
sbe could express it; and as he had said, 
it wes very rarely he assorted his au. 
thority 

He must have some good reason for his 
objection to Mra, Damer, and in truth that 
lady was a littie—just a little—too pro- 
nounced for Joan’s own taste, though she 
= undoubtedly clever and very amus- 

ng. 

As for Mr, Fitzroy—well, perhaps he had 
been more attentive than was absolutely 
necessary. 

And finally, she did not really care two 
Straws if she never saw either brother or 
sister again. 

Certainly they were not worth quarrel- 
ing about. 

Dear oid Denzil! how angry he looked! 
It was their first disagreement since their 
marriage—at this point in her reflections 
she turned, opened the door again, and 
went in, fully prepared to make the 
amende bonorable—thereby, 1 am aw 
meriting the scorn of ali strong-mind 
women, 

Carisbrooke did not turn his bead as she 
entered; nevertheless she knew that he was 
aware of her presenoe., 

Attera moment’s hesitstion she closed 





really | band 


t 


the door, and going towards him laid her 
n bis shoulder. 





I 


Dat 1’ she said in 


a very smal! 


Vell? 16 answered o lly without 
ig bis eyes from the paper be was ap- | 
eutiy absorbed in, 


enzil—I—l am not going!”’ 


To this announcement the person aj. 
dressed deigned no reply. 

He took a paper-knife from a table near 
bim, cut a few more pages of the Saturdiy, 
and deliberately went on with the leading 
article. 

fils face bad s stern, infiexible look, quits 
new to Joan—a look which boded 11! for re. 
conciliation. 

“Denzil,” she faltered, her Y eyes 

wing very dim, ‘‘don’t look like ti,at! 
am not going. I will write to may 


But Denzil was feeling particularly say. 
age and /mpracticabie just then, 6 rome 
aod quietly removed tne hand that lay on 
his arm. 

“If you imagine you are gratifying me 
by staying at home,” he observed, speak. 
ing very calmly and dis inotly, and joox. 
ing down at her with an expression in his 
bandsome eyes which sent her heart down 
into her boots, ‘‘pray dismias the idea at 
once. It is a matter of the utmost in. 
difference to me whetber you go or 
Btay. 

He struck a match as be spoke, and re lit 
his cigar with a care and delibsration which 
under the circumstances were simply 
brutal. 

He was fully aware of thie; but for the 
life of him, he could not bave helped 
it. 

Joan, petrified at tris unexpected rebuff, 
stood fora few seconds in indignant si. 
lence, wits quivering lips and changing 
color; then, with a haughty gesture of 
her brown head, went quietly out of the 
room, 

As Carisbrooke left the house some min. 
utes later, he had the picasure of seeing 
his wite step into her smart victoria, direct 
the man to Mrs. Damer’s house in Cadogan 
Place,and drive off without vouchsafing 
80 much aa a look in his direction. 

A week passed, and during that time the 
demeanor of husband and wife towards 
each other was characterized by a deadly 
freezing courtesy; indeed on al! possibile 
occasions they ignored each other com- 
pletely. 

And both, though they would have 
scorned to own it, were distinctly and un- 
—— miserable. 

Juan felt bitterly burt that Denzil had #0 
coldly repulsed her offer of submission 
and wifely obedience; while he, tor his 
part, had by this time worked himeel! up 
intosuch a fit of unreasoning obstivacy 
that Joan might have abased heraelf to the 
very dust before bim withoutsoftening him 
in the least. 

But she showed no desire to so humiliate 
herself, and as the days went on (aris 
brooke’s thoughts grew more and more 
furiously bitter. 

For if Joan had never given him cause 
for jaalousy before, he oertaintiy might 
be torgivea for thinking she did #0 
now. 

She flirted outrageously with Fiizroy— 
there was not the slightest doubt of 
tbat. 

And he bad no manner of objection to be 
so flirted with, though, as it happened, he 
entertained no special admiration for Lady 
Carisbrooke, beyond the conviction that 
she was an exceedingly pretty woman, 
and “awfully joliy to talk to, don’t you 
know.”’ 

Butafteratime Fiizroy found himeelf 
snubbed, neglected, and geueraily given 
the cold shoulder, a detection on Joan’s 

rt wnuich he took very philosophically. 

ie was not balf a bad fellow after all, and 
he had a sincere Jiking for Carisbrooke, in 
spite ef the otber’s invariably freezng de- 
meanor towards him, 

Poor Joan! She was tired of laughing 
and talking 80 galiy while her heart was so 
heavy. 

Her feelings alternated between a very 
hot resentment against her husband, and 
avery wild longing to be reconciled to 
him. 

His stern, cold, repellent face and manner 
chilled her, and strack her with a curious 
sense of deso!ation. 

Were th.ngs always to be like this be- 
tween them? she wondered drearily. 
Meanwhile her pretty liitie face grow grave 
and pale, her eyes heavy and very wist- 
ful. 

One morning towards the end of the #6a- 
son, the Carisbrookes were seated at break- 


Denzil bad just entered the room, and 
having bid his little wife «chilling “good 
morning,’’ was soon absoroed in his ict 
ters, 

Joan was looking really ii! this morning. 
She had lain awake crying all nigut, which 

rformance had, not unnaturaily, «Ven 

er a severe headache. 

Presentiy her husband pusted aside bis 
correspondences and silently addressed 
himself to his breakfast. When the meal 
was half over he said, in the cola formal 
voice in which he always addressed Ler 
now: 

“Did my mother say she intended com: 
ing up to-morrow, Joan? I think you said 
she had written to you to that effec!? 

**Yos; she said she was coming to-mor 
row,” wasthe listless answer, ‘Sue eg 94 
back on Saturday.” 

“Then you had better returao 
I intended leaving home for & 
sbeli probabiy start to-worrow * 
ing.’’ 

“To-inorrow,”’ she echoed faintly. ' 
after a pause she asked, ‘Are you—K0!"6 
abroad?”’ ; 

“No,” ratber eurtly. ‘I am going © 
to Sootiand tospend a week Or * 


with her. 
time, and 
V@iir- 


neu 


wi 


| Berkeley 


‘Shall you be away—for long? 


‘I really oannot say. I may take 
over to Hambarg, with some fellows 
talk of going; but it ia quite 
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1 will take another cup of cofies, if you 
please,” he added, as he slowly unfolded 
the Times. 

There was silence fora few min- 


utes after Joan had handed him his cup, 
and at the end of that time, Carisbrooke, 
looking up, aware that his wife 
was startlingly pale, and that her lips were 
tremblingly vonvulsively. 

“What is the matter, Joan? Are you ill?’’ 
he said, looking at her keenly. 

But instead of answering, Lady Caris- 
brooke covered her face with her hands 
and burst into tears, 

Now this was absolutely the first time 
Carisbrooke had ever seen his wife cry,and 
the sight alarmed and distressed him be- 
yond measure. 

He rose hastily, and coming round to 
where she sat, t over her anxiously, 
almost forgetting to be cold and indif- 
ferent. 

“Joan,’’ be said in deeply concerned 
tones, “‘whatia it? Oan I get you any- 
thing?” 

Joan rose hastily, and was about to rush 
from the room, when with a sudden move- 
inent he caught ber in his arms. 

‘Ie it posnible that you arecrying because 
you— because you don’t want me to go 
away, Joan?” he whispered rather un- 
— 

Bat Joan was excited and overstrung 
and angry; angry with Denzil because he 
had hit upon the exact reason why she was 
crying, and angry with herseif because it 
was (be reason. 

So she forced back her tears, checked her 
sobs, and tried to draw herself away from 
her husband’sarms, 

‘No, no, not at all; 1am not so foolish,’’ 
she answered almost hysterically. ‘1 was 
crying because I—I have a headache this 
morning, and feel so—so nervous, Please 
let me go, Denzil, and don’t be so tire- 
soine,’’ she concluded with a touch of im- 
patience in her tone. 

He released her instantly. 

‘Hee it come to that?’ he said, drawing 
along breath and growing rather white. 
Pina very touch so repuisive to 

ou?’ 
, As he spoke he leaned somewhat heavily 
against the mantel piece,and drew his band 
across his forehead, 

“Whata fool I am!" be muttered be- 
tween his teeth, 

Then, without taking any further notice 
of his wife, he flung bimaslf out of the 
roounm, and a few minutes later out of the 
house, 

Tnus the very opportunity Joan had 
longed for had come—onoly to be missed, 
disregarded, and bitterly regretted when 
too iate—like a few other oppvrtunities we 
wotoft, 

Carisbrooke did not turn up at lunch,and 
in the afternoon Joan drove out to do some 
shopping, firmly resolved to make her 
peace with ner offended husband at dinner- 
time, 

She nad justcome out of a certain well- 
known custamier’s in Sond Street, and 
was waiting impatiently for her carriage; 
jor the coachman, probably thinking she 
would be some time, bad driven so far up 
tue atreet as to be out of sight, 

All atoncea hansom wuirled rapidly 
past, 

Joan caught sight of a portmanteau and 
gun-case on the op: and inside—did her 
eyes deceive her?—a well-known gray 
traveling coat, a closely-cropped brown 
head partially turned eway irom her, a 
glimpae of a heavy moustache—her hus- 
band without a doubt! 

Joan's heart stood still, and then beat 
furiously. He was going away to-day, in- 
stead of to-morrow—going without bidding 
her good-bye. 

She looked wildly upthe street. The car- 
riage was notin signt. Ina moment sbe 
hau bailed an empty bansow, 

‘Follow tbat bhansom in front, the one 
with the white horse!’ she gasped ex- 
ciiedly as'sbe climbed in. “Qaick. 1 wiil 
give you a sovereign if you overtake 
it,’” 

“All right, miss,’ replied the man, with 
a grin that made poor Joav’sa cheeks 
burn, 

The horse sprang forward, and they were 
soon spinning up the street as fast as the 
many vehicles coliected there would per- 
init them. 


The other hansom had a ono gooi 
start, but they gradually gain upon 
il. 

Sometimes a block ocourred,and they had 
to Stand still fora time,and then poor Joan’s 
heart stood # 111 too, 

W bat if she sbould be too late? She could 
not endure the torturing thought that they 
hed parted in estrangement—parted for 
months, perhaps, 

How could Denali! be so cruel, so unfor- 
xiving? tle might have known she did 
not mean what she said thie morning, Per- 
haps he bad sought ber to bid her good-bye, 
and jound her gone! This thought drove 
her halt frantic, 

Away they went at a rattling pace, the 
White horse still atarmingiy far abead— 
siong Oxford Street, up Gower Sireet, 
turough Gordon Squsre,always keeping the 
ry uansom in sight, but never overtak- 

ng it, 

At last they turned into one of the nortb- 
— terminuses (which, Joan hadn’s an 
10 6@). 

Tue white horse was jast trotting off as 
they drove alongside the kerb, and Joan 
caught a glimpse of a very tall-coated 


figure disappearing into the booking 
fice. 
S06 Sprang Outaimost before the 


S.Opped, tripped and almost fell, dropping 


the golden coin she held, end thus causing | 


s01Ip6 delay. In another minute sbe hed 
rushed on © the platform, 





' 


“Take eantet Soho acata!’’ she heard the 
am " 
ling of tr, Z banging of doors and rum 


She had never thought of taking a ticket 
—Iindeed, she had no ides where wo take it 
for—she never stopped to think that this 

bt not be the Scotch train, but ran 
wildly after the owner of the gray travel- 
img coat, who, striding on in tront, sudden- 
ly quickened his pace to a ran, and 
hastily into en empty first-class car, forthe 
whistie had sounded and the train was just 
—— off, 
0D @ Moment Joan, panting and breath- 
lesa, had reached the door, scrambled in, 
and prec'pitated herself into the arms—o! 
her husband? Alas, no! 

“Lady Uarisbrooke!” said a man’s sur- 

woe ier oe Denzil’s, 
oan looked up with a sharp of hor. 
ror, and found herself teoro-atete with 
George Fitzroy! 

For one second she paused—petrified; 
then flew to the door, and had’ already 
thrown it open, when her companion drag- 
ged her unceremoniously backward, and 
shut the door \e 

‘Lady Carisbrooke!"’ he exclaitaed as she 
struggled to free herself. “Are you inad? 
You can’t get out now. Do you not seethe 
rate at which we are going? What on earth 
is the matter?” 

She sank on to theseat, half fainting. For 
to her inexpressibie anguish and disma 
sbe had seen ber husband’s white incredul- 
ous face on the fast-receding platform. He 
must have seen them both. 

Good Heavens! what would he think? 
What had she done? Overcome with mor- 
tification, fatigue and despair, Lady Caria 
brooke, for the second time that day, burst 
inte tears. 

der companion, profoundly dismayed 
one bewildered, tried to calm her, but in 
vain. 

‘(What is the matter?” he entreated dis- 
tractedly. “What has happened? For 
pity’s sake don’t distress yourself in that 


way! 
Bat it was sometime before Joan could 


Then, in breathless,incoberent sentences, 
she sobbed out the unfortunate mistake she 
had made, 

“Why had you that coat on?” she con- 
cluded passionately and unreasonably. 
“You know Sir Denzil bas one just like it, 
And of course, when I saw it I never 
doubted that—that Oo, what snail | 
do?”’ 

Fitzroy cast adownward giance of oon- 
trition atthe unlucky garment in ques. 





tion. 

Bat he looked serious, As matters stood, 
he could not but acknowledge that it was 
an awkward situation, 

For he too, as be leaned out to shut the 
car door, had caught a glimpse of Caris- 
brooke’s face, and the more he thought of 
the expression it had worn the less he liked 
ite 

He had also seen that Carisbrooke was 
arm in arm with Dan Fothergill, the most 
inveterate club-newsmonger in ali Pall 
Mall and St, James Sireet. 

An almost ludicronsly bewildered look 
of amazsment bad adorned Fothergill's 
visage, and Filz-oy knew very well how 
this unlucky little episode would expand 
and lengthen, and assume fearful propor- 
tions under toat gentieman’s skilful mani- 
pulation, 

Now,there had been quite enough gossip 
afloat of lateconcerning Fitzroy’s whoilomw 
devotion to Lady Carisbrooke, and as he 
refisoted upon tuis his brows contracted 
with extreme annoyance. 

Both men had seen him, ne knew. In- 
deed be bad alinost brushed against them 
as he passed, 

He had 2 particular objection, just then, 
to pose, however innocently, as y Car- 
isbrooke’s iover,. 

For one thing, be knew it would be next 
to impossible to explain to an obstinate, hot- 
headed fellow like Oarisorooke how the 
thimg bad really happened,especiaily in the 
light of the recent very pronouno flirta- 
tiun which had justly aroused the latter's 
indignation. 

Ip the second place, he had Just become 
engaged to avery pretty little girl down in 
Biankshbire, whose family, indeed, he was 
now on his way to visit. 

And his fiancee bad, until two days ago, 
been extremely jealous of Lady Caris- 
brooke. 

So that, altogether, things promised to be 
particularly pleasant and entertaining all 
round, The train did not stop, be Knew, 
until it reached Combe. 

His fiancee was to mest him there, And 
alter that—the doluge! Fitzroy felt that 
the Fates were distinc ly unr: asonable. 


‘yb, don’t cry like that, Lady Caris- 
brookel” be exclaimed at last, with # 
aswotoered ring of irritation in his tone. 
“You—er—you'll make yourself ill, you 
know,” 

Then after a short pause, he siowly 
added: 

“I’m sare I don’t know wnat the deucs Ia 
to be done. Carisvrooke is such an obstin- 
ate brute when he takes an idea inw his 
head—I beg your pardon, but you know he 
really is. And he—er—be's sure to be ina 

ular way.’’ 
"Tiere the speaker waiked wo the other side 
ot the car, and swore @ little under his 
breath, viciously and deliberately. 

Somewhat relieved by this comparatively 





giient ebuillition he turned to bis compan- 
ion, who had stopped crying, and pow sat 
~oking upat Dim with vely diatract 
ng, though angry eyes ng 
Lears, 

Oertain!y she wes marveliousiy prey 
he refi oted simust casually j.nall woncer | 
(‘arieaproore ~* wi + I i } or #0 i 


a & provoking little witoh,as Fitzroy wel! 
new. 

Just then the train began to slacken 
speed. Joan rushed to the window and 
looked oat. 

“I believe we are going to at Annes- 
ley.”’ she exclaimed rly. “Yous, we are. 
1 shall get out here and catch the next train 
ap to town.” 

“But,” hesitated I itsroy, “your husband, 

u know, He—e:—I mean, bad | not bet- 

r gO back with you and—er—expisin, per- 
haps?” 


“Oh, dear, no; that would make it fifty 
times worse,” she answered with a hys- 
terical little laugh. “You don’t know how 
dreadful things have been lately, all be- 
cause of youl Ab, here we are,” she added, 
as the train steamed into the littie sta- 


In another moment she was on the piat- 
form. 

“I don’t baif like leaving you here 
alone,”’ said hg anxiously. Then toa 

ng porter “When is the first train op 
town?”’ 

"3825, alr. Last to-night,” was the an- 
ewer. 

The whistlesounded. A few basty words, 
&@ grasp of the hand, and the train was out 
of sight round the carve, leaving Joan 
standing alone and forlorn on the plat- 
forin. 

It wasa small way-side station, where 
tbe train stopped when there were any 
passengers for Valdene, a large estate some 
miles away. 

A pompous-looking old gentleman was 
the cause of the stoppage to-day, and Joan 
blessed bim. 

He got into a car that was waiting, and 
was driven rapidly away. The porter re- 
tired into the little ticket-office to await the 
arrival of the last up train, and Joan was 
left in sole possession, 

She looked at her watch; it was twenty. 
five minutes past seven. She bad an hour 
to walt. 

It wasa lovely evening, and she made 
up her mind to walk a littie way along the 
road, it would heip to pass the time; and 
to sit stil) was im possibie. 

Sosne set off at a quick poe along the 
hedge-bound lane which oalled itself a road, 
and led, presumably, to the as yet unseen 
village of Annesley, 

She feit unbearably anxious and miser. 
abie, Her busbaad’s white horrified face, 
the stunned, half-incredulous look in hie 
eyes haunted her, 

If ne had been angry and unforgiving 
before, what would he be now? I! ate only 
had nc t been so mad as to repulse him so 
coldly this morning! it was a long thie 
since he had spoken to her #0 kindly. How 
could she? And now it might be too late— 
too late for anything but misery! She 
walked on and on, never thinking of the 
time; her r heart growing heavier and 
heavier with every step. 

Ali at once she remewbered that she bad 
all the way to go back again, and bastiiy 
= ype out her watch. Could it be possible? 

he hands pointed toa quarter past eight! 
She had but ten minutes to get back to the 
es ang it was such a long, long way 
o 


She ran swiftly as possible along the road 
for some distance, then stupped. She could 
never get there in time, sbe thought, de 
spairingly. 

And yet, stay—eahe might out across the 
fields; that wou!d save her fully five min- 
utes, for the road took a long winding 
sweep just here, andthe train might bea 
little bebind time, 

Quick as thought she sorainbled over the 
low stone wali, and ran across the first 
field, quaking inwardly atthe thought of 
possibie balls; for she wes an arrant littie 
coward where horned cattle were con 
cerned. 

Bat running gave her a pain in her side, 
and she was obliged to walk quite slowly 
across the next field. 

Alas! the station was a long way off yot. 
A distant whistie made ber start; she caught 
her her footin a half-hidden stone, stuin 
bled forward and feil,douvling one fuot 
under her. 

In an instant she had struggied up again; 
but an anguisbed knife-like pain through 
her right ankle turned ber faint and sick, 
and made her sink to the ground witha low 
sob vingcry. 

A sense Of terrified despair came over 
ber, How wes 6106 to get home? How get 
to thegtation? How even move from where 
she lay? 

Just then, she heard another and a nearer 
whistle, a fast-approacoing vibrating ruar, 
which gradually ceased. The train had 
come in 

In an incredibly short time she heardjit 
shriek ite way into the distance again, and 
once more silenc:s reigued, Poor Joan, it 
was too much! The thought that she migut 
lie there he! pless for bours—ali night —al. 
next day—filled her with terror aud dis 
may. 

Ithad begun to rain slightly, too, and 
would soon ve dark, Sne slowly raise! 
herself, and once more put the injured fout 
to the ground, It vent under her. Wty 
a sharp cry of agony ahe wlipped back tnt. 
ber former position and ioat conscious 
nesses, 

(TO BE CONTINUEL,) 
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A PUZZLING fact, ia that muititudes of 





people, who aré liupeiled by their hunger 
lor jand w leave Europe anic meto this 
country, appear lo lose tucir jana hunger 
as soon as they arrive, They settie for iit 
n the crowded tenement districts 
large olties, Wiuere toeir oor 

| better thaa what it was 
hbomesa, end abe ite "6 1 Pr 

y | where they ave wx a 
| IDK 


Scientific and Useful. 


GLASS Bonnets, —A Venetian lana 
manufacturer is sald to be making and se!. 


shimmer and brilliancy of color as silk, 
and is impervious to w : 


How to Dray Your Umpreiia.—Moat 
people dry their am brelias handle upward. 
This concentrates the moisture at the tip 
where itis ol ruasta the wire which se- 
cures the atretchers, and rots the cloth. 
After the umbreila ie drained, it is better 
to invert it, and dry it In that position. 


CoLLisiona,—A aew invention to prevent 
collisions at sea, consisting of a smal! plate 
fixed at the side of the vessel,has been ver 
successfully tried on the Thames, Fogland. 
Electricity is the active t. The ap- 
proach of another vessel within two miles 
Causes a bell to sound, end an indicating 
arrow shows the direction whence it comes. 


LEATHBR BY ELBOTRIOITY.—A Swedish 
inventor has applied the alternating electric 
current to# commercial problem 9 suo- 
cessfully that ite use bide fair to revolu. 
tionize the tanning industry both in this 
country and abroad, Patenta are held in 
seventeen different countries, By this pro- 
cess it is claimed that sole leather can be 
tanned in 800 bours by the application of 
an alternating current for one eighth of the 
time, the old methods requiring aix 
months, 


ae Or THE Kaa.—A_ ocorrespondent 
writes in regard W taking care of the hair; 
“Experience has taught me that itis beat to 
keep all oils or greases fromthe hair. Don’t 
let barbersotl it. I find wetting with water 
best. At least once a week rub the yelk of 
an egg, or half of it, well into the bair and 
scalp, and rinse off thoroughly with tepid 
water. It will promote growtb and oolor, 
probably largely due to the sulpbar in the 
egg. This course hasstarted « new growth 
of batr with me, not very thick, but better 
than none at all.” 


LISTENING WITH TAK TeKTH, —I.\aten- 
ing with the teeth may seem a comical act- 
ion, but it is @ possible one, and, after all, 
no wore unnatural than that"of talain 
with the fingers, which every educatec 
mute can perform. Any ove who holdaa 
vibrating tuning fork to his dentsis will ba 
struck with the sonorous sound thrill that 
Koes through his head, and the superior in- 
tensity of the sound compared tw what is 
experienced when the fork is held w the 
ear. That other nerves than those appoint- 
ed for hearing are — of conveying 
sound vibration to the brain ia thus pretty 
evident. 

- er 


Farm and arden, 


FLowerRs -—An early open exposure is 
best for geraulumse, but roses arn all the 
better If they are situated where they have 
a light shade during the middle of the day. 
They sbould not, however, be placed un 
der treen. 


S1okep Faurt,—When truit ts stored in 
a house itis desirable to have the tem pera- 
ture kep. as near forty degrees an pomeibio. 
Of course it is expected thatit will vary 
somewhat, but the nearer it oan be kept to 
this the better will be that result, 


Tue GarDEN,— Where no atock in kept, 
and manure must be made for a garden,an 
excellent mode of #0 doing is to begin with 
a pile of dirt, upon which ali the waste wa 
ter and refuse should bethrown, It should 
be covered to prevent injury by rain) Kach 
family wastes enough every season (to high- 
ly maoure 4 garden plot. 


W xxnvs —The lawn-mower wil! assist in 
kiliing weeds if used trequently, Many 
weeds dio and disappear it not allowed io 
go to seed, but If seed be produced the 
weeds spring up next season. Hy wowing 
the grass the weeda are aleo cut Cown, and 
ifthe work be weil done the weeds wil! be 
replaced by a thicker growth of yrasea. 


PasTuRS,—Old pasture fields are usual 
ly tullot weeds which bave crowded the 
Krassout To utilize such pastures turn 
sheep upon them, The sheep will eat the 
young weeds as well as the grasa, and 
greatly assist in destroying the pests in 
the fal! the sod can be turned under and re- 
seeded with loss danger of the weeds ap- 
poaring «gain, 


Inaeots,—-Some horticultariats are pow 
claiming that insects are beneficial because 
they lessen production, which isa theory 
that is sure to ond in the practice of 
wnethods more injurious than can be fore. 
seen at the present time. The war on in- 
sects shoulu not cease. Itis not easy Ww 
keep them within bounds even with the 
most persistent work. 


THe Horan —Near the close of a jour 
ney let the horse walk, If covered with 
sweat rub off with a rag, lo prevent loo sud- 
den cooling. Collar galls# and bruises are 
benefited by washing with salt water. 


Wash sbouldera daily when using the 
horse, rine ta good for stifl jointa, Never 
silow anyone to tick!6 or teases your horse 


in the stable. The animal only feeisthe wor- 
meut, and dots not understand the j ke, 





Never beat the horse wheo be isin the 
stabie, as nothing 80 800n Inakes hii per- 
manently vielous 
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Charity in Truth. 

Ivie not difficult tor any of us to love 
those towards whom we fee! drawn. There 
is nothing of the Divine charity in this. 
The Divine charity bids us love those 
whom we find to be naturally unlovable. 

Probably most people know some one 
whom they find it hard to love, some one 
who has injured them, who has made him- 
aclf disagreeable, who is a successful rival, 
who bas an unpleasant man aer. 

Do you know any such? Have you an 
unkind feeling towards them? Should you 
be secretly pleased to hear that something 
ill had befallen them? It reflect that 
God has given them to you in order that 
you may bave an Opportunity of cullivat 
ing this Divine gift of charity. 

Seek opportunities of doing acts ot kind. 
ness to such persons. Speak kindly about 
them when their acts or characters are dia- 
cussed. If it isin your power to promote 
their interests, do so. 

If no such opportunities are afforded 
you, learn to pray forthem. You cannot 
long dislike & person whose namo is daily 
in your prayers. 

If you persevere in such a course, you 
will find that your mind is undergoing a 
change, even a renewal. Nothing is so 
likely to make us Jove others as the on 
deavor to do them a kindness, 

It is not in everybody's power, because 
he has nota fortune answerable to it, to 
form a standing habit of charity, by re. 
dressing the injured, relieving the dis 
tressed, and cherishing men of merit; but 
it is in everybody's power to beget in him 
self this lovely disposition of mind, by 
studying to adjust his temper to theirs 
with whom be lives, by complying with 
their humors as far as be innocently can, 
by soothing their distresses, bearing with 
their infirmities, and by incommoding him. 
self in some points to gratify others. 

Ona the contrary, the indulgence of an 
occasional fit of ill-humor paves the way 
to an habitually bad temper. And to those 
who think it a small matter, Solon’s an 
ewer isa very just one: ‘Yes, but custom 
isa great one.’”’ 

Did we consider seriously that as often 
as we ure exerting a spirit of needless con- 
tradiction, or venting an ill natured wit to 
mortily those about us, we are cherishiog 
a principle of ill-will, the very temper of 
the damned, it would, it is to be hoped, put 
some stop to this practice. 

ut here the mistortune lies; men are 
more ambitious to display the abilities of 
the head than to cultivate the good quali 
ties of the heart. Though the latter are in 
everybody's power, the former few have 
any title to. 


nO 


In any Case one thing at least we each 
can do. We can try not to add to the 
evil, but to make a life so dark as this by 
one streak brighter, a world so sorrowful in 
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Some truer recollection of our own 
grave and depressing faults, amidst al) the 
time our conscious pincerity, will often 
teach a lesson of long-sufiering and 
charity towards our fellow-men. In fact 
we can be hind. 

The age we live in is one of social per- 
plexity. As years go on that perplexity 
seems to increase. 

Our great cities are sinks of iniquity; the 
relation of master and servant, workman 
and employe, is out of joint. 

Waits and strays, little ragged homeless 
urchins, with bright faces and merry 
voices, —for they are still too young to be 
subdued by sorrow,—are tossed about our 
city. 

Beneath the gas lamps the giant selfish. 
ness is plying ita devilish trade in ‘‘the 
great sin of great cities.’’ 

What can wedo? Reverse \the questior 
and you have the answer, let us do what 
wecan. Each sou! helped wa great work 
done. 

—— <a 

WaeEn your endeavors are directed to- 
wards doing good to an individual—in 
other words, to do him service—if there be 
any option as to the mode or way, con 
sider and observe what mode is moat to his 
taste. If you serve him as you think and 
say. in a way which is yours and not his, 
the value of any service may, by an in- 
definite amount, be thus reduced. If the 
action of serving a mao, not in the way he 
wishes to be served, be carried to a certain 
length, it becomes tyranny, not benefi- 
cence; an exercise of power for the satis- 
faction of the self regarding affections, not 
an act of beneficence for the gratification 
of the sympathetic or social affections. 


Wer judge harshly of the motives of 
others because we do not well consider all 
the reasons of their actions; we speak un- 
truths, because we do not consider what is 
due to the sensibilities of others; we are 
censorious in our judgment of faults, be- 
cause we do not consider well the circum. 
stances of our neighbors; we are severe 
upon opinions, because we do not inquire 
into their origin and grounds. A candid 
allowance forthe circumstances of others 
would almost always mitigate that severity 
of Judgment which fastens upon no out- 
ward act, or makes @ man an offender for 
a word. 

Wr do not suffer our meanness to come 
to the light even of our own consciousness 
—if wecan help it. But when we find 
ourselves parrying off some appeal for 
kindness, giving way tw some prejudice 
against others, inventing excuses for dis 
regarding them—however plausible all this 
may seem to us—it is a most unhappy 
frame of mind. This is not love at work; 
but some lurking selfishness, in the dark 
closet, is pulling the wires, confounding 
moral distinctions and perverting all good 
and generous sflections. 


An intrepid courage w at best buta 
holiday kind of virtue, to be seldom ex 
ercised, and never but in cases of necessity; 
affability, mildness, tendernese, and a 
word which I would fain bring back to its 
original signification of virtue, I mean 
good-nature, are of daily use; they are 
the bread of mankind and staff of life. 

Farse happiness is like false money—it 
passes for a time as well as the trve. and 
serves some ordinary occasions; b} ban 
it is brought to the touch we find the iight- 
ness and alioy, and teel the loss. 


Fase happiness renders men stern and 
proud, and that happiness is never com. 
municated. True happiness renders them 
kind and sensible, and that happiness is a!- 
ways shared. 

Tux gibbet is a species of flattery to the 
human race. Three or four persons are 
hung from time to time for the sake of 
making the rest believe that they are vir. 
tuous. 


Never let your honest conviction be 
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solence, but seriously and gravely, as ifs 
man wore s big soul of his own in his 
bosom, and did not wait till it was breathed 
into him by the breath of fashion. Be 
true to your manhood’s conviction, and in 
the end you will not only be respected by 
the world, but have the approval of your 
conscience. 

Bg ever gentle with the children God 
has given you; watch over them ocon- 
stantly; reprove them earnestly, but not in 
anger. In the torcible language of Scrip- 
ture, ‘Be not biiter against them.” ‘‘Yes, 
they are good boys,”’ I once heard a kind 
father say. ‘‘I talk to them very much, 
but do not like to beat my children—the 
world will beat them.”’ It was a beautiful 
thought, though not elegantly expressed. 

Tue love of life is, in general, the effect, 
not of our enjoyments, but of our pas- 
sions. We are not attached to it so much 
for its own sake, as because it is necessary 
to action. Without life there can be no 
action—no objects of pursuit—no restless 
desires—no tormenting passions. Hence 
it is that we fondly cling to it—that we 
dread its termination as the close, not of 
enjoyment, but of hope. 


Ir was one of Sydney Smith’s pleasant- 
est sayings, and quite as sagacious, too, as 
it is pleasant, that ‘‘mankind are always 
happy for having been happy; #0 that if 
you make them happy now, you make 
them happy twenty years hence by the 
memory ot it.’’ Such a sentiment needs 
no endorsement to pass current with the 
world. There is truth in its every sylla- 
ble. 

Ir is an old saying that charity begins at 
home; but this is no reason it should not 
go abroad. A man should live with the 
world as a citizen of the world; he may 
have a preference for the particular 
quarter, or equare, or even alley in which 
he lives, but he should have a generous 
feeling for the welfare of the whole. 


He gives not best that gives most; but 
he gives most who gives best. If then I 
cannot give bountifully, yet I will give 
freely; and what I wantin my hand, sup 
ply by my heart. He gives well that gives 
willingly. 

In all thy actions think God sees thee; 
and in all His actions labor to see Him; 
that will make thee fear Him; the tear of 
God is the beginning of knowledge, and 
the knowledge of God is the perfection of 
love. 

Tue person who grieves suffers his pas- 
sion to grow upon him; he indulges it, he 
loves it; but this never happens in the case 
of actual pain, which no man ever wil 
lingly endured for any considerable time. 

I rmanx my fleavenly Father for every 
manifestation of human love, I thank Him 
for all experiences, be they sweet or bitter, 
which help me to forgive all things, and to 
entold the whole world with a blessing. 

We may daily discover crowds acquire 
sufficient wealth to buy gentility, but very 
few that possess the virtues which ennoble 
human nature, and, in the best sense of 
the word, constitute a gentleman. 


THERE is this difference between happi- 
ness and wisdom, that he who thinks him- 
self the happiest man really is so; but he 
who thinks himself the wisest is generally 
the greatest fool. 

Power exercised with violence has eel. 
dom been of long duration, but tempcr 
and moderation generally produce pe:- 
manence in all things. 


Tsk disciples found angels at the grave 
of Him they loved; and we should always 
tind them too, but that our eyes are too full 
of tears ior seeing. 
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The Werld’s Happenings. 


Johan Bright left an estate valued at $:; . 
780, e090, 

Elkhart County, Ind., boasts of a 21 
year-old rooster. 


The total cost of the war of the rebellion 
was about 7, 000, 000, 000, 


A boy of six years died of heart failure 
at Pittsburg while jumping 4 rope. 


The Emperor of China has ten men 
whose sole duty it is to carry his umbretla. 


Ata recent beggars’ ballin Vienna there 
were 6000 persons present, all in beggars’ costumes. 


It is considered the thing to provide a 
frame for the photograph one gives away nowadays. 


A statistical fiend has figured tnat a man 
30 years old has spent three years in buttoning his 
collar, 


It is surprising to be told that Boston is 
the greatest market in the United States for the sale 
of lottery tickets. 


Tobacco dealers in Moodus, Conn , have 
resolved not to buy or sell cigarettes after dispostuy 
of their present stock. 


“Doughnut Hotel and Sausage Empo- 
rium’’ isthe name of the latest down-town cheap 
restaurantin New York, 


Two children, aged respectively 13 and 
l4, were, with the consent of thelr parents, married 
the other day in West Virginia, 


In the Santa Clara, Cal., gold mines 
there are women wio work by the side of the men 
hunting for the glittering nuggets. 


A Georgia exchange says that Hon. H. 
W.J. Ham, Sam Vealand Major Kk. A. Bacon met 
recently by accident In a store at Rome, 


An lowa clergyman recently married 
three couples and conducted two funerals in one day 
and Ww do it drove 50 miles, Total receipts, $5, 


The prejudice against horse flesh has now 
so faded out in Paris that there are now 132 recog- 
nized butcher shops where horse flesh is openly sold. 


High winds ‘olled the bell of a church at 
Bea isle City on a recent night, and the doleful 
sounds greatly worried the superstitious people 
there. 


A colored railroad hand in Georgia, like 
the ‘‘Digger Indians,’’ relishes earth worms, 
and ‘‘would give a week's rations for a mess of 
them,’’ 


Several pretzels and a piece of Limbur- 
ger cheese were among other articles placed in th: 
corner-stone of a German theatre at Portland, Ure- 
gon, last week, 


A warning for highwaymen wo give 
Ohina the go-by comes from that country tn this 
form, ‘‘Notlong since 30 highwaymen were execu- 
ted at Kirin,’ 


A Western man expects to make a fortune 
out ofaskunk ranch, which he lately estalished in 
Indiana, His income will be chiefly from the sale of 
the oll and pelts. 


Ladies are frequently employed to serve 
writs and act as inquiry agents In London. The es- 
sentials for such employes are ‘‘nerve, intelligence 
and presence.** 


An Albany physician says he has never 
known a case of cancer among the Hebrews, and 
thinks their exemption from the disease is due to 
abstinence from pork, 


Mrs. C. Ashbacher, the Ohio woman who 
swallowed her faise teeth, died, after undergoing 
an operation for the removal of the teeth, which had 
lodged in her throat. 


Judaon Peoples, a patient in the Barn 
well (8. C.) Hospital, while playing ‘‘seven up,"’ 
called out ‘*high, low, Jack andthe game, and oul,"’ 
and then fell back dead. 


The singing of the song ‘‘For He’sa 
Jolly Good Fellow,’ at public dinners, in England, 
has become such a mania that a society for the dis- 
couragement of the practice is to be organized. 


The city hall cat, in Chester, lies io wait 
for sparrows behind an iron pile. A few days since, 
asthe birds were shy, she crept out and moveda 
crust of bread close toher lair. In two minutes she 
bad a plump, juicy meal. 


Horses and cows have many times been 
Atted with wooden legs, but Southern Georgia ps- 
sesses a goose which hobbies around on an artificial 
limb. It became acripple through being run over 
bys locomotive. 


Mrs. Becky Stevens keeps a saloon in 
Cincinnati, and during the past five years she has 
broken heads, armsand legs for seven different neo 
who wonldn’t walk out like gentlemen. A wakou 
spoke is her favorite weapon. 


The skeleton of a man, evidently pioneer 
Indian fighter, was found the other day in the mi'- 
dle of a big log taken to a Georgia sawwill, [a tue 
wood that had grown over it was the imprint of ihe 
clothes as woll as the old fintiock rifie that lay besi'e 
it. 


*Tncle’’ Edmund Shaw, who lives near 
Reidsville, Ga., is undoubtedly anxious tv % 
awarded the medal aethe champion old man of the 
world. He modestly places his age at 153 years, a0" 
adds that heis hale and hearty and can read (it 
: @wspapers without glasses. 


The lance, which once played an impor- 
ta tpartin warfare, is likely to find general rea’ )- 
tio nseveral European srmies. It is pictures 
and could doubtless be made effective in the hanvs 


cavairy, but it ie scarcely probable that it will eu): ™ 
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Avoong the weather-beaten cligs, 
Along the sunay southera shore, 

Where wave-winds biow in gusts and whiff, 
And seagulls scream above the roar 

Ot raging wind and moarnful wave; 

in one secluded little cave, 
I carved her name who lives no more, 


Now blow, ye winds, and wear away 
That feeble record of a name 

Cut in the elif; or some tair day 
| might by chance confront the same 

Agalost my will—forgetfully 

My steps may wander by the sea 
Where she and I together came. 


The Amber Scarf-Pin. 


BY R E SHERARD, 
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T"« scarf or cravat-pin which has had 





such an effect upon my destinis, 

otherwise fated to be humble, unad- 
venturous and obscure, was a small drup 
of amber set in a gold mounting of some- 
woat fanciful design. 

inside the amber was a tiny insect, of 
the kiud which fashionable jewellers made 
fashionable a few years ago, as fetishes, 
under the name of “Ori-cris.”’ 

About six months agol left home for 
France in a singularly happy mood, 1 had 
just become engaged to a charming girl, 
and the object of my visit to Paris was to 
purchase, as presents to my bride, a quan 
tity of those articles, so delightful to the 
fair sex, which Paris alone produces, 

{if I had contented myse!f with patron- 
iting British commerce, in the persons of 
the West-end tradesmen, none of my sub- 
sequent misfortunes would have heppened. 

But, doubtiess, also another reason for 
my visit to Paris was that irPesistible at- 
traction which the French city exercises 
over all wbo have passed even a short 
time within its walls, an attraction for 
which no psychological reason can be as- 
signed, but which is felt by all. 

A great statesman once described Paris 
to meas “the magnet of the world.” ‘J 
come here every year,” he said. “I am 
sure | do not know why.”’ 

This attraction bad doubtless infiuenced 
ie when I decided that my presenis to 
Clara must be bought in Paris. 

1 had lived in that city some years before 
in my young and Bohemian days, and had 
anything but a good time, 

My principal reminiscences of the gay 
capital, were of financial difliculties, of 
quarrels with tradesmen and hotel- keepers, 
and of a number of entirely undesirable 
acquaintances, 

We had had an excellent crossing, and, 
alter a hasty supper at Calais, I had got 
into a firsi-class carriage in tbe express to 
Paria. 

Tbe only other occupant of the coupe 
was an English jockey, who went to sieep 
as soon a8 he had taken his seat. I bad no 
such good fortune, as I am never able to 
sleep whilst travelling by train, and had 
tospend tbe weary bours as best [ could 
with my thoughts, 

Fortunately, at that time, they were 
pleasant ones, 

At Amiensa French gentleman entered 
the train, and seated himself directiy op 
posite me, He was in a talkative humor 
and it was not long before we were 
in conversation. Five minutes later he 
bad introduced himself to me as the Mar 
quis de Kergaradec, and it was not long 
before I was fully acquainted with his 
op'nions on General Boulanger, on Emile 
/o\a, Sarah Bernhardt, and the general 
variety of Parisian topics. The Marquis 


was an old man, elegantly dressed, and | 


wearing the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. He was going to Paris, he told 
ine, to be present at the Prix du Jockey 
Vlub—the Blue ribbon of the French Tarf. 

“That is to say,’’ he corrected himseif, 
“Il sm not going to Paris at all, but sball 
get out at Chantilly.” 

“I thought the express did not stop 
there,’’ I said. 

“When one is a big shareholder,’ he 
laughed, “accomodations may be msde 
with the Northern Railway Company.” 

I had laughed at bis ready adaption of 
Tartuffe’s famous remark, and was about 
to Say something in rejoinder, when I 
noticed that the Marquis’s expression 
*uddenly changed, and saw that he was 
Staring at me in a manner which was 
“most Offensive, His eyes were fixed on 
my collar, 

Whilst 1 was wondering whether avy. 
oing in my linen was exciting the curiosity 


and interest of this caretuily-attired old 
kenUeman, he bent forward and said, in 
© a0 altered tone of voice: I beg your | 


pardon, sir, but what a carious scarf-pin 
hat is that you are wearing. Would you 





mind showing it to me?” and added some- 
thing about being an amateur of Jewellry. 

I willingly complied with his request, 
took the pin out of my tie, and handed it 
to him. 

He examined it carefully, turning it 
round and round, Then he stood up and 
held it close to the carriage lamp, mutter- 
ing to himeeit. 

At last he handed {i back to me with a 
curt “Thank you,” and changed his place 
to the seat in the opposite corner of the 
Carriage, vis-a-vis to the sleeping jockey. 

“It is a curious pin, is it not?” I said 
politely, though completely mystified by 
his change of manner, 

But he made no answer, sitting still and 
watching me, 

1 made anotber attempt to bring him to 
explain himse't, but finding it impossible 
to get s word out of him, shrugged my 
shoulders and settled down again to my 
thoughts. 

At Ohantilly the train stopped, and the 
guard ci.e to the door to inform the 
marquir, with wuch respect, that he bad 
reacued his destination. 

“I have changed my mind,’”’ said the 
old gentleman, ‘‘and shal! go on to Paris, 
I remember I have an engagement at the 
Jockey Club,”’ 

A minute later the train was dasbing on 
its way sgain, and did not stop till we 
reached Paria, 

I bad no luggage beyond a hand-valise, 
and so had not to,walt at the station. I 
jamped into a cab and Jrove off at once to 
the Grand Hotel, very anxious to get to 
bed. I need hardly say [ had long since 
sorgotten all about my strange travelling 
com panion. 

However, half an hour later, as I was 
leaving the bureau of the hotel, where [ 
had registered my address, to ‘go up to the 
room assigned to me, | met the old gen- 
tleman again, going into the bureau. He 
stared hard at me as I passed, first at my 
tace then at my pin. I thought it strange 
ve suould have followed me, and hie per- 
sistent rudeness | found stranger still, 
vat I bad no inclination to trouble my 
head as to the reasons of his eccontricity, 
and dismissed bim once again from my 
mind. 

At ten o’clock I rose, dressed, and after 
the inevitable cate au lait—that miserabie 
substitute for an English breakfast—went 
down and out on to the boulevard to visit 
the shops I bad determined to patronise. 

As | passed under the porch of the hotel 
I noticed a somewhat disreputable individ- 
ual, who seemed to be standing there on 
sentry. 

I noticed him again at the corner of the 
rue de Valmy, and a third time, as I was 
crossing the place Vendome. Just as | 
reached the arcade of the rue de Castig- 
lione the man came up to me, laid his hand 
on my shoulder, and thrust a paper under 
my eyen. 

Thinking it was some begging petition, 
I was feeling in my pocket tor some coins, 
when the man said: 

‘It is a warrant of arrest. I am ordered 
to secure your person.”’ 

ltook the paper from him and read it 
carefully. It was a printed form, with 
blanks filled in in writing, and was signed 
with a pertect illegible signature. 

“We Juge d’Inatruction, attached to the 
Tribunal of Paris, commana the agent of 
Public Satety, AMBROISK BERNARD, to 
arrest and to bring before us the sieur 
—(my name) 

“ON PQRLORTM,’”’ (7) 

**] am perfectly ignorant of your laws,’’ 
I ssid, “and I am certain I don’t know 
what this means. Are you the Ambroise 
Bernard here mentioned?” 

“T am.’’ 

“And what am I to do?’ 

“To fo low me.” 

1 thought it best tocomply. If 1 bad 
known what awaited me, | should certainly 
have knocked the man down and taken to 
my heels. lt would have been much the 
wisest thing, however risky, \o have done. 

But I did not know then what it is to be 
an incriminated person in France. My 
conscience was easy, and | imagined that 
after afew minutes’ explanation I should 
be free again. 

Tne ageat conducted me w a neigh bor- 
ing police station, showed the superinten- 





dent bis warrant, had me searched and my | 


po kets emptied, and | cked me ina cell. 


Here I remained for an bour, when I | 


was fetched out and bustied into the 
‘salad basket,” as the French call their 
‘* tiack Maria’’ took me to_the depot gaol, 


wh: re I was onoe morte loc ked up. 

All thie time nota word of € x ianation 
ba | eard I bad not the faintest idea 
what | was acc yned of, but, being quite 
innocent cf any Offence, felt complet 
reassured 
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Indeed, my adventure somewhat amused 
me. It was a novel experience, and would 
give me something to talk about when I 
got back to England. 

By the French law every person arrested 
on suspicion must be examined within 
twenty-four bours, 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon when 
I was tetobed by two gardes de Paris to 
undergo my preliminary examination. 

The writings of Gaboriau, Balzac ana de 
Bolagobey have so fully described the 
mise en scene of the depot prison: the 
winding staircases, the dark passages by 
which a prisoner is brought to the fatal 
couloir, on which all the doors of the 
rooms of the juges d’instruction, or exam- 
ining wagistrales, open, as well as ibe in 
terior of auch a room, that | will not des- 
cribe what I saw, but come at once to the 
extraordinary convereation which passed 
between me and the magistrate charged 
with the “instruction” of my ‘‘affair.’’ 

Alter be bad asked mc my name, age, 
and profession, and received my answers 
with credulous indifference, he opened a 
drawer in the table at which he was sitting 
wok out an object, and laying it betore me 
said: 

“Do you recognize this jewel?’’ 

“Certainly,’’ 1 answered, “it is my scarf. 
pin. It was taken from me, with all my 
other belongings, at the police-station this 
morning.” 

“Can you teli when and how this pin 
came into your possession?’’ 

“There you puzzie me,’’ ] said, ‘1 don’t 
remember. It’s a curious tact,” I sdded, 
smiling at the judge, “but true. { have 
no idea where that pin comes from. I 
don’t remewber heving bought it,’’ 

‘Was it given to you?”’ 

“No, At least, 1 don’t remember having 
received such a gift.”’ 

“Perbaps you picked it up in the stree:,’’ 
said the magistrate, witn a slight touch of 
irony. 

“Yes, perhaps l did. This is all I know 
about it: a few days ago, in turning over 
the contents of an oid portmanteau, | 
found this pin. I did not care very much 
tor its style, and can only account for my 
wearing it by the fact that I dressed ina 
great burry cn the evening that I lett Lon- 
don, and that the first ue that came under 
my hand was the one into which | bad 
stuck it when I found it.”’ 

‘‘Have you written down that statement?” 
this to his clerk. 

“Yes. It's all down.” 

+.Well, then, |et us continue, Perhaps 
you know when and bow you came into 
possession of this book,’ said the magis- 
trate, producing a volume and laying it 
before me. It was an old copy of the 
‘‘Memoirs of Abbe de Croisy,’’ which I 
had brought over to Paris with me, and 
had lef: in my valise in the hotel. 

‘You,’ | said, “I remember that I picked 
it up on a bookstall on the’, uai des Grands 
Augustine about seven yearsago. It——’’ 

“About seven years ago?” seid the mag- 
istrate slowly, as if to give bis scrivener 
tine to get my anawer written down, 

‘*Yes. It was the first bargain | made, 
and that gave a taste for book-hunting. | 
got it for two francs, and it is ceriainiy 
worth two hundred. It is toe firat edition. 

“Where were you living in Paris seven 
years ago?”’ 

“| don’t remember. It was some hotel 
in the Latin quarter,.’’ 

“And what were you doing?”’ 

“| was trying my band at belles lettros,’’ 

The magistrate bere rose and touched a 
bell. To the usher who answered his 
summons he g#ve the order w introduce 
tue Marquis de Kergardec. 

It was the old gentieman who bad been 
my travelling companion that morning. 
He bowed very politely to the magisirate, 
and gave me wnat | suppose was meant to 
be « withering glance. 

‘Monsieur le Marqais,’’ said the magis- 
trate, ‘do you recognine this pin?” 

“I do; it is one which belonged to my 
la'e brother, the Count de Kergardec. He 
brought the stone back from Cbina, end 
bad it mounted in the rue de ia Paix. | 
recognise it all the more easily inasmuch 
as toe setting, which is by nO means a 
eousmon 006, was ex cated trom a design 
iI wave bim.”’ 

‘And this book?”’ 

‘As cartainiy. Toat book belonged to 
ithe Count. On the tlyleaf is a dedication 
from tue Abbs to Madame de Poranouc, 
our ancestor in the time of Louis XV 
Besides, the Kergardec arms are stain ped 
on ths cover.” 





“Quite satis aciory. These two articies 
were amongst the contents of toe vailise 
stoien from the Count, your brother, at 
the botel in S-nilis on the night when be 
was murdered? 

The were Bu y sileclara nt the 





police, made at the time, must be «til! in 
existence. I set down the entire contents 
of that valise, which { could do all the 
more correctiy that 1 had packed it 
myseit.’’ 

“That declaration is In my hands. | 
only asked you for the form. Now, Mon- 
sieur,"’ continued the magisirate, look at 
the prisoner. Do you recognise him?’’ 

“1 saw him for the first time in my life 
this morning.” 

“You are certain?” 

“y am." 

“Well, then, all that I have to ask you 
now is to sign the paper on which my 
greffier has written my questions and 
your answers, You can then withdraw.” 

The Marquis signed, and then departed, 
with another bow to the judge and another 
withering glance at me. 

‘*W hat’s all this nonsense,” I said, wheu 
the door had closed on the old gentiewan. 
“What's all this nonsense about a Count, a 
valise stolen, and a murder?”’ 

“I am here to question,” said the magis- 
trate, ‘not you. Do you persist in retus- 
ing to state how this pin came into your 
posseesion?”’ 

“I bave told you all I know about it,”’ 
1 answered. 

“Perhaps a little calm reflection will 
heip to refresh your memory. 1 wiil see 
you again to-morrow. Meanwhile you 
will go back to prison.” 

“You might at least tell me of what | 
am sccused.”’ 

“Of the wilful wurder of Oount Louis 
de Kergardec in the hotel of the Running 
Stay at Senlis on the night of September 
12, 1881, and of the robbery of hia valise 
which contained amongst otber valuables 
the two articles found in your possession.’’ 

I burst out laughing. “Nothing else?’’ 
I waid, 

‘Not that I am aware ol,’’ sald the mag- 
ilstrate. ‘‘Piease sign this paper aiter 
reading it. It is oar conversation of just 
now,” 

I signed, and as! was leaving the room 
the magistrate added in a most paternal 
tone: “You, just try an: remember how 
that amber pin came into your possession. 
It will really be worth your while to ac- 
count for it,”’ 

That evening | was transferred from the 
depot to Mezas gaol, where | was put au 
secret. This rigorous measure did not 
affect me at all, as I had no friends to see 
and no letters to write, 

I bad an idea of writing to the Kngliah 
Embassy, but, knowing how unwillingly 
juterference is made with the justice of a 
country, 1 as soon dismissed it, 

The first question that the magistrate 
asked me on the following morning was: 

“What were you doing at Neniis on the 
night of September !2, )8s1?’’ 

I said: “1 don’t recollect baving been 
there at all in that year.’’ 

**Do you deny ever having been in Sen- 
lis at all?’’ 

“No, Formerly I often used to pars 
through it whilst exploring the forosu ot 
Chantilly, and, now that I come to think 
of it, 1 did sieep there one night that I had 
minased the iast train. 

‘Was it In Lhe month of September?”’ 

“Yes. Now { remember, It would be 
the tenth, eleventh, ortwelfth. My birth- 
day ison the ‘th of Septernber, and | bad 
received a present of ive pounds that year 
from an uncie of min*, which I spent on 
an excursion in the torest.”’ 

“Very good. It is well to beso frank. 
Asa matter of fact, it was on the tweitth, 
as we have learned by examining the 
botelwoman’s register for that year. You 
are entered by your present name, and asa 
‘(man of letters.’’ There can be no doubt 
that it is you. The age and nationality 
ind. cated are yours also.”’ 

A witness was then introduced in the 
person of Madame Perrin, the proprietor 
of the Running Stag Inn. She recognised 
meatonce as one of her lodgers on that 
night, and her testimony was confirmed 
by that of an old servant of hers, who had 
shown me to my room, 

Afver these had said ail they had to say, 
the magirtrate dismissed them, and pro- 
ceeded t& examine me aa fol!ows: 

“You left the hotel early on the morning 
of the 14h, and took the first train \) Paris. 
You afterwards disappeared. Where did 
you go?’ 

'] stayed in Paris a week and then went 
to London, where I have livedsince. My 
affaira.im provea considerably, and | am 
now se successful man.’’ 

“Ab! Well, and about that pin? Ila: 


you remembered how you got it?’’ 

‘] pave been cudgelling my brains a 
night on the sul ject, Dut | canr 
ber.’ 

The magistrate looked astonis ‘ 
heen so artfully frank »« ia Y 
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in admitting what it was smgorenints S259) 
that my inability to explain away this cir- 
cumstance seemed to him extraordinary, 

“It ie untortenate,”” te sald, “she fact, 
8 nun.bver of unflortenaie ciroumetances 
are ageinet you. By the way,’’ he added 
soraeez, ‘whet bas beoome of Pierre 
Baatice?”’ 

“Pierre Hastid«e? | never heard that 
paimne before," 

‘Yen HKeside The man who was in 
the hotel the same Bight as yuu were, and 
who ie susproed to ve your accomplice, 
Al fire we thought that be alone was re 
sponsible, bul aiace we have found these 
articles in your possesion aa 

“Do you a think, Monsieur le J age,"’ 
] maid, ‘that if | bead murdered thie Count 
to rob him, | should carry about on my 
pereon, and in fuil prominence, such very 
damning evidence against myself?’ 

‘The crime is an old one You miy 
have thought it wasfurg tien. Bat we do 
not forget here.”’ 

‘E fo,” i aaid, “1 know notbing sbout 
thie murder, 1 never heard of it I siep 
soundiy all that night, and went beck to 
Paria at five in the morning, end passed 
the reat of the time that | remained bere 
in the Hotel des Grands-Aagustios, | 
remembered ite nawe lataigot | aoe 
respectable inan, and whatever fortune } 
have | owe to iny Industry aad gopd for 
tune." 

“Your statement will be tested. Mean. 
whie, let me put before you the position 
ln whieh you stand, You seem to treat it 
with indifference, and | must warn you 
that it je a very serious one, (na the 10.b 
of S ptember, 1451. Coant Louis de Ker 
g*rdeo, an ecesniric old gentiemaa, ar- 
rived at the Kunning Stag Hotel. Tue 
eomwn'rielty of the Count consisted iu 
aiways osrrying with him al! the money 
at Lis disposal, which, as he was a rich 
ian, Was usuaily alargesum. Hie valise, 
besides a change of linen, contained a oer 
tain quantity of bank-notes, and ea few of 
the aotiquarian treasures of the Oount. 
He wes a great collector of curios of al! 
sorte, an if be always had so much money 
about him it was t> be able & close a bar- 
main at onoe for anything be inightco ne 
upon in bia traveia, On the eleventh, a 
man passing by the nameof Pierre Bastide, 
and veescribing bimeelf as a cafe. waiter, 
caine to the botel and took the room at ti.e 
tpotthe house, Oathetweifth you cane 
and afver inapecting several rooiwes insisted 
on having the one adjoining that ia the oc- 
cup tion of the Count. You retuss supper 
and go to bed at a remarkably early hour, 
The vext inorning — you bad taken the pre- 
esution or ycying your bill in advance— 
you leave the hotel nurriedly at tive in the 
morning whilet it wae wtilldark, At eight 
o'clock Baatide comes down to breakfast, 
eala quieily, paye his bill and goes away 
with his Kuapeack on Lis back, A‘ eleven 
o'clock the woman of the bouse goes to 
wake the Count, who never rose before 
that hour, but #8 unableto do so, The door 
1s locked, and the key i# not inside the 
look, ‘Tue woman, seriously alarmed, has 
lk broken down and fads the old gentle. 
nan lying dead in hie bed, witb bis right 
teuple fractured, All the valuables con 
tained ip bis valise have disappearet, NS.us 
picion immediateiy attaches itself to Bas- 
tide and to you. You are voth searched 
for by the poliee, but ta vain, and the aflair 
wae classed and forgotien, when, by the 
mereet hazard the otver morning, the 
brother of the victim recognized the Count’s 
pin in yourcravat. He imme tiately sus- 
pected you to be the missing FE igiishwaan, 
lullowed you the hotel, and tuen came aud 
informe’ me of the ciroimstances. | 
caused you t> be arrested and had your 
room searched, with the result that this 
boos was found in your possession. Yuu 
will adupit that there ig at jens. reasonabie 
g'Ound tor suapicion, By the way, how 
did you get the mo @y to pay your bill at 
the hote!, and to take your ticket to Lon- 
don?” 

‘I pawned a gold watch which had be 
longed 'o my father. Tne Mont-de-Piete 
lent me 150 franos on it My bill atthe 
hotel was 50 francs, and my ticket cost 
about 65" 

**At what date did you pawn this watch?’ 

“LU wag about a week after 1 ief Sonlis. 

Oo the 20\u or 21 t of Ssptember,"’ 

* P.oase lake that dowau very carefully,'’ 
said the magistrate to the registrar. “It ts 
of vital importance, 1)) you persiat in 
cenving ail complicity in this oriine?”’ 

“Moat certaialy 1 do,” 

“lt vou could only exp.ain about that 
plo. That is the terrible charge against 
you. Your cxplavation about the book is 
plausible enough. But the pin, the pin?” 

“lam sorry not to be able to assist you 
in your investigation. I have wid you all 
J) know, | foupa tt tn a meanteau 
which contatnued a lot of old things.”’ 

1 was not brought up before the magis- 
traie again until after several daya In 
the méeautime inischief bed been at work. 
The Eogiien and Awerloan newspaper 
oO rrespondenta bad g t boid of the s.ory “tf 
my arrest, and of (he odious crime of waloh 
] bad been acoused, 

The uost sensational reports had been 
printed, and, wa 1 alterwarda learned, my 
a) bed been given out io Lon jou and 
New York. 

{t was stated, what was perfectly true, 
that | bad been in very needy ciroumstan 
oes in Parle and had dome « vasicty of 
things to earn my living. Tne f.ot of my 
Daving been af Seulis on tbe particular 
night of the murder, and of the scart pia 
and DOOR beving been found in my pos- 
eseasior, were pul into such prominence 

bat 1 GO BOL Dellieve a doubt existed as to 
ny pedlilly ion ihe wm 1 Of any mogiist 

r American reader of my case. 

Some imaginative ‘speciale’ went eo far 





esto state that | hed confessed, and bad 
ettem pted suicide. On the other band my 
bumerous enemies and rivals could not re- 
frain trom pointing out with what marvel- 
lous, witb, “what very marveiious,"’ 
rapidity 1 hed schieved success in s career 
in whick success comes but to the ver 
few, without réfiscciing how much in this 
career asin every other, depends on good 
uok. 

And, afterall, my position was act such 
a very brilliant one, | know several chefs 
who would turn up their noses at my in- 
come, and, as t> Iame, the name of the 
6.nallost manatec urer of parent medicines 
in England ie twenty times better known 
than mine. 

Oa my third visit the inag'stra‘e received 
me with much greater court'sy than be- 
fore. He said: 

“T have examined your statements and 
fird you have spoken the truth. Tne 
offictal record of the Mont-de-Piete nakes 
mention of your beaving pewned your 
watch, The hotel-aceper of the Quai des 
Grands Augustins rewemberg you a8 «a 

atet and industrious young man; and 

nally, one of ny sgents has succeeded in 
dimoovering the bookseller who sold you 
the ‘ Memvire of Abbe de Urowy.”’ This 

reson rewembered the c rcumstance all 
tue more distinctly that be had discovered 
al inost lammediately after he had imposed 
of the book to yoa, what a treasare he hai 
let siip outof bis bands, He said he hoped 
you nad got into trouble, as you must bea 
ved character to have paid two francs for a 
book worth five hundred, Toe only cir- 
cametance no * against you is that of the 
p secession of the pin.’’ 

“And that 1 am sorry lo say | cannot ex- 
paiu. I can poaitively vot remember bow 
4 got it, cor can I imagine how and when 
it got into my trank.”’ 

‘Oo the other hand,’ continued the 
magistrate benevolentiy, ‘our inquiries in 
lL, ndon have produced satisfactory resui ts, 
ea far as your character is concerned. You 
are honorably connected, and appear to 
have been indus rious and upright. If 
opiy you could ¢xpiain that one obscure 

vwnt, 1 could prociaim you innacesni. 

ay, do not mart, you will beset [ree in 
any owe, bul unfortunately only under an 
order of nous lieu, or nolle proseqal, which 
i] eyiivatant to a Sooten verdic: of '*N ot 
seep It is regretavie to have such a 

1 memory.’ 

‘The same evening, after various forimal- 
ities, I bad what the newspapers called 
‘the extraordinary good fortune’’ to be set 
free, 

1 returned forthwith to London, besieged 
elithe way by tbe untiring ge ntiewen of 
the prees, and went airaigut to the house 
whore my fisncee lived. I was received 
by her father, who said that under the 
circuimetances he could not think of letting 
me warry bie daughter until I bad com- 
pletely vindicated uy character. 

I turned on my heel, indignant at this 
injustice, and wroteto Clara; but the young 
lady left my ietters unauswered, and 
when I called to see her, during the absence 
of ber father in the City, she relfased to re- 
ceive me. 

Apart from this, my sudden notoriety 
did me more good than | could have hoped 
for from years of judustry end success. 

1 have on my table, now betore me, 
seventeen ietters from hitherto ovdurate 
publishers, oflering me my own price for 
any MSS. i may have in my drawer, forty 
letterea from newspaper editors, inviting 
thé contribution of my expertences in the 
Frevob prison. 

As wapny ietters and telegrams from 
lecture agents, and two requerts from 
theatrical managers, who wan. me to turn 
wy trivial adventure Into a tive act drama 
and a threé,act comedy, not to speak of 
hundreds of ijetters of sy upathy or savuse 
from ali paris of the couatry 

What a commercial age is the oue in 
which we are living, that | find myseif 
congratulating myseif on havinog had my 
name #o splendidly advertised for nuthing 

lam advised to make hay whilst ne sun 
shines, and I may add tha, 1 have made a 
good deal of bay already. 

It was oniy three days ago that some 
soiution of the mystery of the amber pin 
presenied iteelf to my mind, 

1 wasin Berlin, aud was walking down 
the B hrenstrasse, wben | passed «a man 
whose face 1 seéined Ww rewember, with- 
out Delug able to recal! when and where | 
bad seen it for tue first time, 

Suddenly, and | should be puzzled to 
gay Dy what inspiration, | turned round 
and cailed out ‘'l1i Pierre, Pierre Baside!’ 

The man siopped as if struck froin be- 
hind, and looked round at me; the facs was 
very pele, and he was trembiing in every 
part of hie body. Aller a second’s hesita 
tiod he star.éed off ranning like a madman, 
as if his object were to pul as large distance 
mA ible between us two. 

@ was not, however, destined to run 
far, for, in dashing across the Friedricn- 
sireses, hie haste was #0 bilud that be did 
not no.ice the close approach of a heavy 
ownibua, 

From where I stood I culd see his peril, 
aod dasued forward instinctively to nelp 
bim. Tue same wo.nent! beard a ory, and 
toen the man went down under the Lorses’ 
feet, aud toe great wheels rolled over bis 
bod. and crushed the life out of bin, 

He presented such a horribie spectaci: 
when ue wae lifted up by tue crowd which 
bad collected, that I gould not stay to satis- 
fy my curiosity at the cost of my feelings, 

The nex: murning | read iu the ‘Tage 
biett”’ that the person who had been ran 
over in tue Friedricnstracss wae a | 
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diately after bis accident be bad been 
poe to the hospital, where he had died 
in the evening. 

Before dying he had been able to state 
that his real name wae Pierre Bastide, 
aiding that he wished to make a confes- 
sion of some crime to the proper authori- 
ties, Before these, however, could attend 
the man had died. Amon other houses 
whero this valet bed served was mentioned 
that of acertain Doctor H , where he 
bad stayed three years. 

“Doctor H 1” I cried, jumping to 
my feet; “but I know that bouse, | dined 
there five years ago when I was over in 
Berlin as oor dent to the . 
Let methink. Ab! I bave it now.” 

I had brougbt an introduction to Doctor 
H from a wutual friend in London, 
and, not roi been abie to see him on 
the day | called, left it with my card. 

The next morning I received a telegram 
from the bospitabie doctor, jinviting we to 
lunch at his house thatday, The telegram 
jound we in bed, and it was then only 
twenty minutes off the hour fixed for the 
lunch. 

1 jumped out of bed, dressed in 
and drove off te the dvocwr’s house. As 
was giving my bat anc coat to the valet in 
the ante-chamber, I noticed that the nan 
was staring at me in a curious way. 

“Wuatere you staring at me like that 
tor?” 1 cried ratuer irritably. 

‘| beg Mousieur’s pardon,” said the 
valet, with ail the politeness of his country- 
men, “but if Monsieur will look in the 
giase,’” 

‘Dear, deer,” 1 cried, when I had ex- 
amined myself, ‘Il wasinsucn a hurry. I| 
bave forgotten my cravat. What shali | 
do? I ssy, my good fellow,” this to the 
vaiet, as | handed bi a thaler, “you must 
nave plenty of ties t@ spare; run and get 
meone out of your room Anything will 
do, as long as it looks tidy.” 

The vaiet hastened off, and presently 
came back with a biack tie, a ready-made 
sailor’s knot, very stiff and large, I put it 
on hastily, and, giving the man another 
piece of money, asked him if 1 might keep 
it go bome in. 

‘Oa, certainly,’ he said, ‘‘Monsieur has 
given me its vaiue twice over.”’ 

Having a repulsion for other people’s 
wearing apparel, J had taken the tie off as 
soon as 1 reached my hotel, and had flung 
it into ny portinanteau, 

lt was the same portmanteau in which 
several years later had found the scar'- 
pin which had got me into such trouble. 

1 imagine that the pin had slipped down 
between the card-board framework oi the 
tie and ite silk cover, and that Bastide had 
thought it lost, when be gave me his black 
sailor’s knot. In flinging it into my trunk 
the pin must have tailen out, to remain 
undisturbed until that unlucky day. 

Uniucky? Well, yes, inasiouch a8 what 
ensued brought about this cruel separation 
between Clara and myseif 

Perhaps, though, a girl who could cagt 
off a lover, as devoted as 1 was, on suci a 
suspicion, is not worth troubling about, 
and, if 1 nave here cleared upthe mystery 
of the amber pin, it is only because | iin- 
agine the story to have sume littie interest, 
and by no weans in order to vindicate 
wyself in the eyes of Ciara or of her father, 

All the same—but there enough. 


The Mother’s Request. 


BY BERTIE BAYLE,. 


“Yea; 1’m bound that way.’’ 

“Will you take the trouble to turn 
in, and do an errand for me with Mra, 
Batierr’” 

“What! to old Nancy’s?’’ 

“Yea,’’ 

“Good gracious: that'll take me half a 
mile out of my way.’’ 

‘No, no, Henry; not more than a hund- 
red yards,’’ 

“Weil, that’s a bother, What d’you 
bave errands tor? I1’d like to get off once 
in ny life without being saddled with other 
peopie’s business,’ 

“Well, weil, my son, if the trouble is woo 
great, ] will wau. You need not bother,”’ 

“Oo, don’t try on that! Of course 1’L! go; 
bat it’s a nuisance, all the same, What's 
the errand?”’ 

‘I would like to have Mrs. Batier cone 
up here to-morrow afternoon, and help me 
through the evening, if she can.’’ 

‘Ka! woat'sup? Do you expect.company? 
W wat in the world are you colorin’ up so 
for?” Have | startied you? 

“No, no, Henry. 1 was thinking. It 
was nothing of io: portance.’’ 

“Bat you didn’t tell me if you expect 
company to-mcrrow,”’ 

“Yes, wy son; 1 do. I expect Ella Mason 
will be here; and she may have a friend 
with ber.’’ 

The look of sourness and crabbedness 
gave piace to an expression of pieasant 
surprise, aud, with a prolonged whistie, he 
turned away. 

A‘ sbort distance he lcoked back over 
bis shoulder, and calied out, “Don’t fret, 
mo.ber; 1 won't forget Mra, Butier.’’ 

Aud with tuat he was gone, 

He wes a bandsome young fellow, was 
Henry Stevens, tall and strong, brown- 
halred and gray-eyed, with a tace ruddy 
and beaithful, anu superior to the average 
Of maie faces ia ite maniy beauty. 

Tuere were defects, however. 

The eyes were not prominent, and they 
Were too near together; and there was 


[xe are you going to the village?”’ 


! harshness, almost 


20+ D6 was a favorite in society 
y Die best side was seen. 
His age wae two and-twenty 





The motber, Mrs. Mary Stevens, was 
widow, creeping on toward threescore, 4 
mild-faced, patient woman, with a heart as 
tender and true as human heart ever was, 

The co’ tage in which she lived was her 
own, left to her by her husband; and she 
had a few bundred poundsin bank, 

Henry was not her ony son. 

He wae the youngest—her baby, she had 
calied him, until he had forbidden it—ang 
was preparing for the bar, 

He expected to pass his final examina. 
tion witbin a month, 

‘*Hallol—mother!”’ 

Ab! it was the voice of her eidest aon 
Jack, and pretty soon he came in sight. . 

He was three years older than Henry 
and of different fibre. ' 

He was not quite so tall, but broader of 
shoulder, heavier and stronger in every 


way. 

Hie hair was of san suburn ocolor—bis 
brother called it ‘‘red’”’—and bis eyes, ful), 
large, and clear as crystal, were blue—» 
deep, prominent blue, like the precious 
sapphire. 

His face would not, at first sight, be called 
handsome; but it was a good face, an honest 
loyal, trustfal face; ay, and as one came to 
know it, and to Know the man, it became 
truly bandsome, in its way. 

Of course, he bad none of the statuesque, 
Apolio-like peauty that characterized tie 
tace of nis brother, 

He bad learned the carpenter’s trade, and 
was now, at the age of twenty-five, jus 
entering business on his own account asa 
builder. 

‘Is there anything I can do for you at 
the village?’ the eldest son asked, as he 
came pear to where his mother stood on 
the d orstep. 

“Yoa, Jack, if it would not be too much 
trouble for you to bring home a smal! bun- 
dle for me,” 

“Can I lift it?’’ 

“Iv’e a small, square band-box, with a 
silk dress in it.”’ 

“Trouble!—you dear mother! Can any- 
thing I can do for you be to me ever a 
trouble, When it is, you can set me down 
for a brute, or a crazy wan. But where 
ain I to find it?’”’ 

“At Mrs, Stickney s, She will have it 
all ready for you.” 

“A siik dress! When will you wear it, 
mother?”’ 

‘Perhaps to-morrow,”’ 

“Eb! hat’s to come off, then? Is it 
company, or are you going away?” 

“Jack, 1 expect Ella Mason will be with 
us on the morrow,”’ 

Toe young man brought a deep, quick 
breath, and a heavy sigh, all of which 
was cieariy seen by a pair of bright eyes 
that looked oat from the cottage, through 
tbe intricacies of the latticed vines. 

‘Well, wull,’’ said bonest Jack, after a 
pause, ‘she'll make the old house seem 
like a corner of heaven; and | supp «e 
Harry’il spruce apa bit, and put on a little 
oy nature, She can be nothing to me; 

ut may God and a!) the good angels biess 
her, nevertheless, Give mea kiss, wother. 
You don’t know bow well you look.” 

“Who could help looking well, with such 
aeon, dear Jack?’ 

‘Bab! 1f1 am in any way degree worthy, 
1 don't forget that it’s to the very best 
mother in the world I owe it. There! 
By-byel”’ 

And be was gone, 

And the mother went back into ber 
| ae nee sitting-room, there to join a 

air-faced, golden-haired, blue-eyeu dam- 
sel, who had beon an unseen spectator 
and witness of the scenes we have de 
picted, 

She had come from the railway station 
about an hour before, brought by private 
conveyance, with a veil over her face, 
and Mrs, Stevens alone, of al) the pecp!e 
about, knew of ber arrival. 

Both John and Henry were expecting 
her to come to them on a visit ere long, 
but no time had been set. 

Ab! little did either of them dream 
that her eyes had beheid and her ears 
heard them both on that day, 

Eila Mason was the present visitor. 

She was twenty years of age; a health- 
ful, happy, laughter loving gir!, honest 
and true, and beautiful enough to turn 
the beads and warm the pbearts of & 
majority of the young men who became 
acquainted with her, 

She was an orpban, her mother having 
died during her early childhood; her 
father remaining with her—or at ieast, 
alive to care for her—until she reacbed 
her eighteenth year. 

Mr. Mason’s businees had called hii 
abroad a great deal, and as he could not 
meke a home for bis obild, be bad given 
her into the care of Mrs, Stevens, who'n 
he had known for many years, and !o 
whom he had entire confide: ce. 

And we may remark here, when (he 
will of Mr. Mason was opened ajiter 1/5 
death, it was found that he left bis dauzh- 
ter, Elia, heiress to fi'ty thousand p uns. 

From the age of ten to the age of eig- 
teen, Ella Mason bad been reared in ‘é 
Widow Stevens’ family, in close com- 
penionship with her sons, John sud 
Heary. 

And who ean wonder that both (be 
boys came to love her? 

he love of the younger and the band: 
somer son Henry, was bold end out 
spoken. 

He seemed to fancy himself the law!u 
poaseseor; and, perbaps, he deemed ' 
self invincible, 

He bad never directly asked bert 
wife, though he had very plainly 

ber that he shouid do & when 


| per ume was come. 


rne love of John was more like W 
distant and sijent, 









































EVENING POST. 








He carried the dear image in bw 
praying always that ber life might be bies- 
sei and happy; but he dared not hope that 
he could ever beip to make it so. 

And how was it with dear Ella her- 
sell? 

Certainly, during the early years, Har- 
ry had been her favorite; and she may have 
appeared to prefer bim later. 

One thing in ee Sar, however, 

’ 


may bave deceived very like- 
ly, deceived Henry bimee 
It was his sense of proprie- 


torsbip, that thea 
He as boldly and y appropriated 
the fair lady, as he would bave appropria- 
ted any pieces of that he regarded 
as hisown: and yet id it im such a way 
that be could not open bis eyes to bis foil 
without taking the lead ine matter wh 
bad never yet been broached between 
them. 

Had he spoken asingle word of m » 
she couid bave very quickly set bim right; 
but he had not done that, though he of- 
ten enough hinted at it. 

“My dear mamma,’’—#o Ella Mason had 
always called her dear foster-mothber, and 
had loved her the same—“‘my dear mam- 
ina,’ she said, as the widow returned to the 
sitting-z0om afterthe departure of Jack, 
“does the soene which I have just witnes- 
sed give me a fair representation of the do- 
mesticand loving characters of your two 
sons? I might call it their heart-charac- 
ters?”’ : 

“Ab! Ella,”’ the widow replied, with a 
sad and dupious shake of the » “Loan 
teli you nothing new. You know my boys 
of old, They bave not cnanged.”’ 

‘And is Jack always as good, as pleas- 
ant, and ascheery and wiliing to heip, as 
he appeared but now?’”’ 

“Jack? God bless him! Yes, Eila, since 
the day when that boy first knew to choose 
the good from the evil, he has never given 
tw me an impatient noran unkind word— 
notone, As you bave seen him to-day, so 
is heail thetime, Bat let us not Dlame 
Henry too much. He comes honesily by 
his quality of mind and neart. His father 
was much like what he is now; but his 
father was never so handsome. On, Henry 
will oy to be a popular man, I am sure; 
and I do not believe he will ever descend 
to bad habita or evil practices,” 

That evening the two sons came home to 
supper, and were greatly surprised, as 
ag very much pleased, upon behbold- 
ing Ella, 

‘*Biess me! when did you come!” asked 
Henry, holding her hand the while. 

“tl came by the express, and | am just 
getting rested,”’ abe answered, promptly. 

Now there were two express trains 
during the day, and the boys naturally 
took It tbat that she bad come by the 4 
). 10.3; and at that let it pasa, 

They ate supper, and a pleasant evening 
followed, 

Several times Jack tried to hold a scrap 
vf coaversation with Kila, but Harry pushed 
him out of the way; and more than onoe he 
did it very unkindly, 

At length, efter chatting with his moth- 
er for awhile, the poor fellow left the 
room, and went away to his own chamber. 

‘Poor Jack! He's kind o’ grumpy, isn’t 
he?” laughed Henry, after his brother bad 
gone, 

But no notice was taken of the unfeel- 
ing remark, and the matter passed off. 

And the evening passed. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Master Harry to himeelf, 
when be had reached his chamber, after 
the others had retired, “i’ll pluck thie 
pium while it is within my reach. It’s 
about time we had an understan as 
to when the event is to come off. ’ve 
no doubt she’s anxious—waiting for me 
to speak. Well, we'll finish it a She 
Sha’n’t wait any longer, poor girl.” 

On the following day, during the after- 
noon, Elia found Mra. 8 evens with traces 
of tears on he cheeks, and was tenderiy 
eauer to know the cause, 

‘Jack is going away.” 

‘“Jack—going away! For what?’’ 

‘Ab! Elia; you should Anow. Poor 
boy! be cannot endure it, Ob, how he 
loves youl—how he loves youl But he 
knows it must ever be a one-sided love 
ior him. He will go, and leave his broth- 
ec be happy. Elia,” throwing her aris 
sround tne girl’s neck and kissing her, 
“don’t speak of this, Ob, do not let any- 
body know what | have told you!’ 

“Hush! You know you may trust me, 
But, mamma, answer me a question, 
honestly and traly. If you could have 
your way, and you tnought I would 
tarry with one of your two boys, which 
ad am would you prefer that it should 

“Ellat” 

“Answer me—which one?’’ 

“On, Jack—Jack! A thousand times— 
Jack!’ 

“Hush! Not another word! Go dry your 
6yes, and hold your peace,’’ 

Later on that same afternoon, Jack en- 
tered the cottage, finding his mother in 
the kitchen. 

He had come to tell her that he had 
found @ good lodging-house, which Le 
could take when he pleased, and keep as 
‘ong as he pleased. 

He was still speaxing, when E!la, witb 
& light straw hat on her head, entered 
'hé room, and put ber band en bis strong 
arin, 

He trembled like an aspen. 

“Jack, will you piease come with me? 
| bave something to say to you.’’ 

He went with ber out of doors—out 
oto the warden, and into a pretty little 
4r.or of flowering vines. 

ack!’’—she had gathored al! her 

Ouragé, and all her strength; and her 

Wn great love, never before so great 
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THE SATURDAY 





and palpable as now, gave her heip— 
“Jack, why are you going away?’ 

He started, as from a biow, and gazed 
into ber face. 

“Ellal—don’t ask me. 
must go!’’ 

“Jack, why must gor” 

He looked at her, his frame shook from 
~ 4 to tos; he tried to speak, but could 


The girl had taken him unawares. 

He bad not been for such a 
question from her lips, 

“Jack! reaching a hand up to bis 

broad sho , “would you not 
vue to stop at home if I asked you 
to do it 

-_ Ellal Why should you ask 
me?’ 

“Because the old home will seem to me 
deserted with you gone from it, Really, 
Jack, if you pers in going, 1 believe I 
shali too,”’ ° 

“Euja—E£illa! No, no, no, nol You do nct 
eon bee 3 

“Don’t be foolis ack, O your 
What is it you think I don ~ 

man strug- 


A — moment the 
gied himself, and then burst forth, 
“Ella, 1 love you! I love with all the 
love that is within me; as 1 have, I believe, 
loved you from the first. You are to me the 
all-in-a!l of life, Oa, how I love you! Could 
you love me in return?” 

‘Yea, dear Jack,’’ the brave girl replied, 
frankly and honestly, at the eame time gi v- 
ing him her hand. “1 love you with ali my 
heart and with all iny strength. WaAiil you 
stay now?”’ 

He caught herto his bosom, and held 
her there a long, long time. 

‘On, Ella! Thisia notadream! Can all 
this bappiness be mine?” 

“Ab! you shareit with me, dear Jack; for 
in all my life I was never before 80 entirely 
sosupremely bappy asl am at this mo- 
ment Ob, Jack! love you very, very 
deeply; and I fear not to trust my life in 
your hand.” 

“Darling! Oh, how { wilt strive for your 
good! And how devoutly do I thank Pro- 
vidence for this crowning joy and olessing 
of my life!’’ 

Half an hour later they went in, hand in 
hand; and when the widow saw, her over- 
whelming joy was speech!ess, 

But she found her speech by-and-by; and 
then they sat down, and very soon she had 
beard the whole story. 

And that evening Harry heard the story. 

At first, he refused to believe it; but when 
he had heard it from Ella’s own lips, he 
could doubt no more. 

His pride was more deeply burt than his 
heart; for, im trath, himself was the oniy 
thing on earth which be wholly and heart 
ily loved, 

Fora time he was very biiter, feeling 
that ne had been wrong and defrauded; but 
his ili-temper fell back upon bimseil, bav- 
ing no power to mar the happiness of others 
and when he became conscious of the tact 
—when he saw fhat his making himself un- 
happy did not drive the smiles trom tue 
faces of the other inmates of the cottage— 
he held his peace, and ceased to find 
fault, 

Several vears had passed; the children of 
Jack and Ella were bright-faced and smil- 
lug as were their parents; Harry had found 
him a wife, and was the father of one child, 
a pale, dark-syed buy, when, one day, as 
the two chanced to be for a little time alone 
together, at Jack’s tine residence, Harry 
looked upon his bostess, and said, “Ella, | 
never asked the question, and yet! have 
often desired much to know when it was 
that you first began to like Jack, Are you 
willing to tell me?” 

“ey always liked him, Harry. How could 
I help it?’ 

“§» you liked me? You will not deny 
that. 1 mean,.when did you first make 
up your mind that you preferred him to 
me?’’ 

“Harry, you would be angry if I shoula 
tell you.” 

He promised her that he would not— 
promised so solemnly, that she finally 
consented to tell him. 

And ashe told him of the scene with 
which our story opens; she told him how 
she had heard him answer bis mother; 
aud then how Jack had answered. 

She so reproduced the scene, that he 
could not dispute it. 

“Harry,” sue said, in conclusion, ‘‘in 
that bour I knew very well that | 
ould never be happy as your wife, The 
man who could so talk to his aget 
mother wouid be likely to speak aiill 
more barsbly to his wife after the gla- 
wor of the honeymoon was gone, and 
business cares bad settled upon him,” 

Harry did not care to pursue the aub- 


Le me go—! 


ject. 

He had iearned what he sought to 
know, and it had given him fvod for 
thought, if nothing more. 


— oS 


Various LOCATIONS OP THE UAPITAL, 
—The capital of the Uuited States bas been 
located at different times at the following 
placea:—At Philadeiphia from Asptember 
5 1774, until December, 1776; at Baltimore 
trom December 20, 1776, to March 1777; at 
Philadelphia from March 4 1777, w Sep 
tember, 1777; at Lancaster, Pa.. from Sep- 
tember 27, 1777, to Septem ver 30 1777; at 
York, Pa, from September 30, 1777, to 
Jniv, 1778; at Philadelpbia from July 2, 
1778 to June 30, 1783, at Primoston, N, 





’ 
June 30, 17838, to November 20, 1783; Anna. 
polis, Md November 26, 1783, to Noveim- 
her 30 1784; Trenton trom November, 
1784 to January, 1785; New York from 
J.nuary 725 to 1790; then the seat of 
government was removed to Phiiade! phia 
where it remained until 1800, since which 


time it has been at Washington. 





NEGRO NU PERSTITIORN. 


The belief bas for many po prevailed 
among the of the n States 
a ae ead — will — 
con rosperity to its posmessor; 

ho douot if the many-colored graveyards in 
that section were madeto giveup their 
dead, the skeletons of nota few would be 
found to be minustbe right baad. The 
Southern biecks also believe that the big 
toe of a deceased friend, carried on the per- 
son, will keep away disease, and the toes of 
an enemy can be used as cherme to conjure 
their enemive, Thus they originated the 


linea:— 
“Wid dis boney toe, 
1’\1 bring dem wos, 
Fore daylight in de morn’.”’ 

Voudou doctors—and there sre plenty of 
them in the Soutbern States—carry on an 
extensive treffic in buman bones and other 
portions of the body. 

They use the skul’ to perform a mystic 
ceremony for the sick, or to bring luck toa 
poverty-stricken family; the ears are em- 
ployed in another ceremony, the outeome 
of which is to find out wheal your enemies 
are saying about you, and the other bones 
all have a mission w perform while the 
voudou is humbugging bis victim. 

The voudou doctor is usually « naturally 
smart darky with a good flow of convervwa- 
tion and as much inventive genius as a con- 
tidevoe man, 

In Washington of ia‘e the voudous bave 
become rather scarce, as the police arrest 
them as vagrants whenever they pat in an 
appearance. 

The country negroes in South Carolina, 
Goorgia, and portions of Florida have a very 

retiy and somewhat poetical superstition. 

uring the stiliness of the night, when the 
gentle swaying pine trees are singing their 
weired requiems, whole families will s:t 
about cabin doors and listen intently to the 
music of the forest. 

In its changing melody they hear the 
voices of dead friends predicting good or 
evil for the future, or revealing secrets of 
the tomb, 

No reward could induce the negro surf. 
men onthe North Carolina coast to walk 
along the beacn at night, es; eciaily during 
a siorm, when the lightning is flashing 
and the huge white capped breakers come 
spluttering in on the sandy beach. They 
lunagine that they can see in the phospho- 
rescent lights the forms of sailors who were 
lost at sea riding in astride of the huge bil- 
lows, 

On account of this superstition it has been 
found im posaivie to indnoe negro coastmen 
to enter the life-saving service, no matter 
now well adapted they may be forthe work. 
The tedious night patrol along the desolate 
seashore is what they object to. The aver- 
age seashore negro would almost rather die 
tnan to encounter the vague form of a 
departed sailor man in the surf or on the 
beach, 

There are many minor superstitions 
among the colored people. If cow stops 
in front of a house and beliows, it jaa sure 
sign that some one on the premises will 
die. ifthe cow beliows twice, tne party 
marked for dissolution will d.e in two days, 
two weeks, or two months. Should tre 
aniinal beliow five times, which is a rare 
occurrence, 8 death will occur in iees thar 
one week. When a cock enters the house 
and crows therein, it means that the faintly 
will have visitors. To crow just outside 
the door indicates that the residents of the 
house will be suddenly called away on a 
mission, 

Sometimes an overfed hen will make a 
sound which resembles the faint crowing 
ot @ young cock. This is regarded as an 
evil omen, and the luckless hen is always 
decapitated when its owner is at ail super- 
atitious, Scientists say the sound is caused 
by indigestion. The darkies have a verse 
they repeat in this conneciion, It in: 

“A whistling woman 
And acrowing hen 
Will never come 
To any good end,” 

The ow! usually hootsthree times. When 
this uncanuy bird forgets iteei/ and in. 
creases the number of boots & four or five, 
the plantation negroes regard it as an omen 
of sickness, starvation, or death. To kiila 
cat means that the person who did the 
killing will have seven years of bad luck, 
To catch a water-snake on your fishing-line 
is a sure Bign that your enemies are trying 
to entrap and kill you. Thus the negroes 
aay: — 

, ‘OCateh a snake, 

Let bim go, 
For death is a co.nin’ 
Sbhoand sho,” 

Towsee a flock of crows hovering about 
your house is a very bad sign, and to drop 
your Bibie while going to churca indicates 
that the devil! is after you. 

To see three white horses at the same 
time is an omen of death, and to find a toad 
in your path is a certain sign that a mar- 
riage wil! shortiy (ake place in your faunily. 
The average southern darkey sees an Omen 
for good or evil in nearly every an!ma'e 
and inenimate objrci, and they believe in 
theses omens almost as religiously as they 


do in tue B.bie. 
sz — — 


Freperick T. Ronsxts M D Exawi 
ner in Medicine in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, London, Eng., in speeking of 
Bright’s D seese, nays: “Death ie usuaily 
hastened by uric acid polso ing, serous in- 
filam mation ,brone .itie, ppeamonia, dropsy, 
or by apopiexy.’ Warners Safe Cure ina 
guarantee agsinst fatality from tnese terri 
bie meledics, because ii cures the cause 





(diseased kidney~), and pots the kidneys 
ina healthy condition, enabitng them & 
expel the poison or was.e matter frow the 


Ssyatell 


AT ROME AND ABBROAD 


The population of the United States atthe 
iast census, June | 1880 wee 41,155,754. 


Of this nambe-, 43 175 540 were of native 
birth, aud 6,679 013 were born in foreign 
lands, the proportion betng respectively 
86 68 and 13 3ipere nt Inres of race, 
43 402070 were white, 6 5507 Nev roe. 
105,465 Obinese, 144 gepoanen. and 646,107 
indians, not counting indienne still upm 
reservations or in tribal relations In 
respect to sex the males were siightiy in 
exores, there being 25,515 820 maies, to 
24 636 968 females. 


Here is a told as 8 solemn fac: 
‘Ladies and gentieme:.” raid the maneger 
of a Boston theatre, coming in front of t e 
curtain at the end of the fourth ac’, ‘we 
have discovered the cause of the atil- 
ling temperature from which you have all 
doubtiess been suffering. The house has 
been on fire for nearly balf an hour, In 
assuring you of my regret at the occurrence 
and the unavoidable necessity of bringing 
the performance to aclose, you will permit 
me to express my heartfelt joy that we 
have succeeded at last in thoroughly 
warming up « Boston audience.” 


Andrew Nagle, a farmer of Sumter coun. 
ty, (eorgia, went to Amerious iast week 
in an unsuccessful effort to wake a loan. 
He returned home Friday night, retired to 
the orchard and prayed for reilef, During 
the night be dreamed about overhauling 
some old furniture, eto, left in the bern 
lott by bis deceased fatuer. Early Satur- 
day morning be was so impresard by the 
dream that he made the examination, and 
im turning over an old crock a piece of 
money drop out. lu the orock he 
found, it is » $200 in twenty- dollar goid 
pieces and 50 ali ver doilars, iets now en- 
gaged io overhauling tue entire plantation. 

The two great branches of the Kugiist- 
spens race have thia in common, that 
they criticise theinselves very trankiy, in 
& way one a finds among Gerinans or 
Frenchmen. t comes perhaps (rom the 
habit of local seifg vernment. If the 
atreets are not well lignted, or if one's 
horee stumbles over an jil-kept pavement, 
the natural impulse is io complain of it to 
everyone we meet and to write about tt in 
the local newespeper. Lnostead of putting 
Only our stroog points forward we are 
@. ways ready to disuuss our weakest side. 
This must always be remem ered in di- 
gesting the criticlanse of Kuglishinen. 
Dickens, Carlyie, Kuskin, Arnold, have 
said no\bing about Awericans wore un- 
pleasant than they bad previousiv ssid 
about their own coun'rymen, and why 
should we expect to fare any beiter? It is 
only in toréign countries that even we 
Americans stand up resolutely for our 
own land, 

—_—— oS | 
To poo pooh what we are never likely 
e@ wonderfully easy. The con- 
firmed celibate is loudest in bis denuveia- 
tions of martrimony. in Aesop, it ip the 
taiiless fox tbat advocates tie disuse of 
tails, It ie the grapes that we cannot reson 
that we cali sour. 


a ee -——-—-—- 


IMITATION IS IMPONRSIBLE. 





It has been shown thal in many casoe it 
is easy to successfully imitate. 

Socarcely has a new invention been #n 
nounced before a host of imitations apring 
up oD 6very side. 

No higher encomiom can be paid the in 
ventor or discoverer than to «ncounter 
imitation, notwithatanding such flattery ins 
not scoeptanie, 

In some cases succesafal imitation is ren- 
dered impossible, inasmuch as the iiitator 
is unable to lend a complete knowledye to 
the sat ject or bas not the means at Land 
w ald bim. 

Perhaps no article bas been the object of 
attempted imitation more than the world 
wide specific jor the prevention and cure 
of kidney and Iiver di« ricrs, fami ia ly 
known as Warner's Safe Cure, 

In the preparation of this intensely 5 oF 
ular remedial agent, it in claimed that ot in 
im potalo'e to succemslUlly linitate hafe cure, 
even if the correct formula ® known, be 
cause the peculiar device. and highly 6x 
pensive mechaniam used ini «m nut-eture 
are beyond the reach of the wouln-be jm- 
itator. 

Adding to this the lack of 4 tong experi 
ence, which has rendered perfect every 


step in ite preparation whien inventive 
genius can suggest, together with the great 
skill exercised in the seiection ol only the 


very beat materiais, the gonuine artic’ Is 
pertection itaelt. 

Some : flort is aiso being made to imitate 
&@ popular line of old fasuioned iog cab n 
“home cures” kiown a 'Warn re lrg 
Oabin” remedies counprising @ *ara paris a 
for the Liood, hops and tuchu tor tie 
atomech and system, cough remedy ter 
colds, ross cream for catarrh, @atract ter 
relief from pain, uair touls, porous pea orm 
and pilis. 

Naccessful imitation is rendere: im pos- 
gibie ‘or tne reason that the same care 
has been given in thelr preparatt o 

At expensive laboratory, coming thou 
sends of duiiart, has been Bpeciaily oon 
structed fur their manufecture eno is 
under the immediste sapervision of one 
ol the best chemists Known. 





Poor wmweteriai sod means ep oye 
would be susce Mibie & easy inmiia 
with the best «ol material, ma 
|} ekliled labor employed, these 
articies are viven tue _ 
i reach of a)| success ounte rte 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING 





Our Young Folks, 


THK MING’S COAT. 


BY 'VIFRIN, 


NCE upon atime the Fairy King tore 

() bis eoat. It caught in the prick of 

athistie when wee running past 
trying to catoh a grasshopper. 

‘Never wind, we shalt get the coat 
mended,” raid the Fairy Q een; “and you 
ought to be very glad, iny dear, that you 
were notesailowed, Did you not eee the 
tig donkey eating those tuistes? Why, 
when the lea/ caught your ovat, the dookey 
might bave gobbied you up.”’ 

Then she calied ‘ Spinky! Spinky!’’ 

Npinky came st once, and the (Jueen told 
him to go out and Bnd something to mend 
the King's coat—either to patoh it or to 
darn it. 

“And whoever gives you a gilt,” said the 
(jueen, ‘#hall be brought to Fairyiand, 
and whoever refuses you shall serve the 

iver." 
. Spinky went in'o the field and saw a 
poppy, and said, “Poppy, poppy, give me 
a bit of your red ailk, 

“No,” said the p 'ppyi “| want all my 
red alik for myseil,”’ 

But the poppy shook hia head so fast 
that be feil to pico +; be might a8 weil bave 
given one petal ty the fairy to mend the 
King’® coat. 

Spinky went on farther, and came to an 
orchard where there was a oberry-tres, end 
he sald to the ripest of the fran, ‘ Oberry, 
cherry, give mea bit of onerry-ekin."’ 

‘No, | wantell my cherry-ekin tor my- 
well,’ amid the cberry, and he \.urned away 
so quickly thet be broke from the branch 
and feli down, ard « boy picked up the 
fruit, and eaid, “Here is a rije onerry 
fallen down,"’ and popped it into his 
mouth, 

So the cherry mightas well have yiven 
one little bit to the feiry to put a pateh in 
the King ® coat. 

Spinky wenton farther, end came to a 
sunny wail, and saw a white cat washing 
her tace, 

“Pumey cat, punsy-cat,’’ sald the fairy, 
wolng towarda her, “give mea bit of white 
fur,’’ 

‘ No," eald the white oat; “I want all iny 
white fur for myeetf,’”’ 

And she crouched, and shook ber shoul- 
ders, and sprang down off the wa!l to catch 
the fairy as if be were a mouse. Kut there 
wave muddy ditch under tne wall, and 
ashe fell into it, and it took the cat a whole 
hour to wash herself clean again; so sbe 
might as well have given « bit of fur to the 
fairy to darn the King's coat, 

Spinky escaped by flying up into a tree, 
and there be sawa bira building ita nest. 

Birdie, birdie,” he said. ‘give me one 
of those featoers.’’ 

“Ob, nol!’ obirped the bird; ‘I want all 
my jco@e feathers for myself. See how the 
flufly ones line my nest, (i> away! go 
away! away!’ 

The bird screeched so loud that the cat 
looked up: and then, as the cat knew 
where the nest wes, the bird bad to begin 
all over again in another tree; #0 she 
might aa well have given one teather to 
the fairy to mend the King’s ovat. 

Spinky wenton farther, and came to a 
town, and there be saw «@ little barefoot 
chiid sitting on a doorstep. 

The fairy took the form of a poor old 
woman, #0 a8 not t> surprise Lhe oblid, and 
the poor old woman said — 

“Little one, littie one, give me some- 
thing.’’ 

“TI would if 1 oould,” said the obiid, 

So tbe old woman put a band on her 
bead, and the obiid dii not know that a 
short bright loc«e uf her hair had come ¢/f! 
in the old woman's fingers, 

“What is your name?” the old woman 
mald, 

‘Maggio, but they call me Mopaie, be- 
cause my hair ie #0 curly,” 

“Shut your eyes, Mopaie,’’ sald tho old 
wouan, 

Little Mopale shut ber eyes. There was 
a perfume of fowers, stronger and stronger; 
nus c began softly on many little inairu- 
ments; the sunshine seemed to her closed 
eyes to fade, as if darkness was ground 
ber. 

Moyele opened ber eyes, It was night 
Solt moonbeams came down through the 
trees —ob! suob Dig trees as she had never 
seen belore, 

The grease was white with moonlight, 
and sperkiing with dlamonds of dew. The 
very largest muehrooms that were ever 
seen were growing ail over this space 
among the trees, 

Mopaie did not know anything about 
musbroows, but she saw these beautiful 
—oe sveded from yellow and orange 
to brown, and stending all about in the 
sbepe of umbrelias. 

Nne bereell was seated under one, and 
when ebe looked up the under side of it 
wee like a round roof, all white, iike edges 
Oo! the leaves ofa book, Mopee saw that 
this buge mushroom was one of a circie 
that stood at even distances all round tue 
open #pace aiwong the trees. 

| onder the m room ebe sat, with her 
bare fee. stretched on the moss, and with a 
silkem garment, red and goid, leid scroes 
ber iep, and a white beil-enaped flower on 
ber Ginger forse thimble, and «a needie in 
her band es One as the ibreade thai float in 
the supesebine 

Tue siiken garment wae red in the shade 
aod tarned Ww goid when Kt caaght the 
light; and for mending-eiik ene hada cur 
of goid. 

lt wae quite easy to thread the needie, 





beet oe pp ney the hole, though the 
reads out of the cur! were all very short 
and very fine. 

From among the trees sweet music came 
ali the time, as if handre‘sof pisyers were 
p'sying softly on littie flutes, and barps, 
tnd. érume with tinkling bells; and the 
flowers thet filled the night with perfume 
were such large flowers es mortal eyes 
never beheld. 

They were ell at a iittie distance down 
the giede—tarthber on than the circie of 
tm Gebrc oa. 

Mopeie saw liliesof the-valley with bells 
as vig as oops, and clover thet she might 
have put both arine round, and what she 
cailed ‘butter and eggs” grew up like yel 
low and golden spires: and wild roses on 
busbes were, to Mopsie’s eight, as big as 
tea-trays. 

‘ Littie one, littie ome!’ said a voice, 
‘would yon not like to have more light to 
mend tbe King’s ooat?’’ 

And there stood tue old woman of the 
etre ot ogain. 

‘- Yeoo,’’ anid Mopele, “I might mend it 
faster then.”’ 

Tue oid woman changed int’ a fairy of 
Mopsie'’s own siz» lt wee Spinky, of 
oouree, aud he whistied as aman doves tor 
a dog. 

A rustiing noise and a bright light came 
through the trees, and out marched a pro- 
cession of giow worme, all shining, and 
each one as large as a tortoise, Tuese 
beautiful bright inseols came in procession 
and then ranged theweelves in a bail- 
circle around M pele. 

After that NSpioky lighted the lamps, 
which were immecse white couvolvulus 
coups trailing over the bushes, 

So Mopsie bad plenty of light to work by 
and sbe s00n mended the buiv in the King’s 


When it was done, she looked uj; again. 
All the croad of fairies bad gathered round 
ber--hundreds of tuem—beauiilul beings 
dressed in radiant ooloims, anv’ ail about ber 
owuszZz. 

Tne Kine put on his coat of red and goid; 
and the (ie6en, who wasin Wwhi.e, said, 
*“Toank you, Mopse,”’ 

Spinky cane forward, and sald, ‘My 
(jueen, my «. 1een! what shall we do for tne 
little girl witu bare feel? for abe said sne 
would give me something if she oouid, and 
that is bow I got the golden cur! to darn the 
King’s ooa,"’ 

“Alltbat refused shall serve ber,’’ said 
the (,ueen, 

Then the crowd of fatries began playing 
on barpe strung witha nice tough kiod oi 
spider’s-web tuatie found in Fairyland, and 
on flutes cut from the green stalkes of corn, 
and on drums wade of bark with civsed 
daisies hung around them, shaking and 
ringing tike bolls. 

Another crowd came running to Mopsie 
with a dress of splendid red, and this they 
slipped over her poor littie frock; and on 
her feet they put littie shoes made out of 
oberry-akin. 

Then a beautiful white animal was ledu) 
tober. It was a huge cat, about the size of 
a pony. The fairies put ber on ite back, 
where abe looked grand in her dress of pop- 
py-leeves, sitting on the saowy white fur; 
but when the cat set up a nolse jike the baa- 
note of an organ Mopsie nearly feiioflina 
trigbt. 

‘Hold on!’ saia the fairies, “Did you 
never bear a cat purring?’ Soshe held on, 
and the oat gave her a most delightful 
ride while the iittie fairy crowd ran alter 
her, 

When the ride was over, aud Mopsie was 
sitting under the mushroow again,the band 
of players made quiet music, while a bird 
——S up in the trees. 

"Ob, what asong!’’said Mopaie. “And ob, 
what trees! they are so higb.”’ 

‘We ourselves are little things,’’ said the 
Fairy Queen, “We live amongst the {| »were 
and insects, and tbey are large tw us; 80 
when you came to see us we nade you be 
of our own aize for once. See these orange 
aod white nushrooms stand in circle; mor- 
tala eall them poison, and tread them un- 
der foot; but they belong to the /airies, and 
they are large enough Ww give us shelter.’’ 

I'd like to live among you always,’’ said 
Mopeie. 

*Mopasie, Mopsie!’ Spinky sald, ‘‘you 
must go home at once if youenvy us. Any- 
one in the whole wide worid would rather 
be a child than a fairy."’ 

Sothe fairies put Mopsie back on the 
doorstep n, and she opened her eyes 
and thoughtshe had been asieep; for she 
bad no red silk dress on and no cherry- 
skin shoes, and the sun was shining and 
the sparrows were ocbirping. 

But, ee all good fairies are kind, and as 
children can pever dream such dreams, 
what are we to think if we do not think that 
Mopsie had been to Fairyland? 

Anyhow, she had enjoyed a happy hour; 
and itseems quite asiikely thatene had 
been given that treat by the fairies as that 
the litie King got his com torn when he 
wentin bis very best clothes among the 
donkeys and thisties, 
> <> a 

Hatetul ie the power, and pitiable ia the 
life, of those who wish to 0» feared rather 
than to be loved. 

er — ee 

Freversicn T. Roagrrs, M. D., Phy- 
sician w tue Royal College of Surgeons, 
University of London, Eug., says: ‘Loss 
of appetite, loss of eyesight, dyspeptic 
sym plows, irreguiariiies of the boweis, are 
sume of the syinpioms of advanced kid 
ney disease. Warner's Sale Cure cures 
these trou bi ea, because it removes the cause, 
and putting tue kidneys in a healthy con 
dition, enabies them to expel the poisor 


ousor waste waiter from the system. This | 


le why Warner's Sale Cure cares « 
symptoms that are called diseases 


ina y 
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WHAT BECAME OF IT. 


BY SHEILA: 


| NDREDS and hundreds of vaien- 

tines were scattered about the floor; 

some in envelopes, some in boxes, ail 
enapes and s)zea. 

Tbe curious part of it was that every one 
was ad to the same ; for on 
every one was written, in very crazy letters, 
“Herbert Wilson, . 

Bertie was simply bewildered. Who 
could have sent #0 many pretty valentines 
to bim? 

Quickly taking bold of the biggest box, 
he began to open it. All at once the lid 
flew up, and bit bim in the face. 

Then the other boxes jum ped mpans be- 

to knock bis head, arms, and ; and 
they ail cone shouting, “itis Valen- 
tine’s Day at last.” 

Bertie rubbed his eyes, gave himeelfa 
shake, and woke to find that it was only a 
dream, 

There were no valentines knocking him, 
but bis sister Rhoda was knocking at his 
door, trying 1o wake him, and shouting, 
“}’s Valentine’s Day. Wake up, Bertie! | 
wonder who will have the most vaien 
tins a?” 

With one vound Bertie wasout of bed, 
and before Rhoda bad finished tying her 
pinatore he was half-way down-stairs. 

+ Rat-a-tat-tai!’’ came the postwan’s knock 
atthe door, and five letters were left in 
Bertie’s hands, 

But justas he was going to examine his 
treasures a hand was stretched over his 
shoulder, and Rhoda snatched the letiers 
from bim,and ran with them into the preak- 
fas.-roow. 

**Rnoda! Bertie! What a noise!l’’ exclaim- 
ed Mrs, Wileon. 

‘‘Mother—the letters!’’ gasped Rhoda, 
quite out of breath. 

“Vaientine’s Day,” said Bertie; “there's 
one for me 0.) wp.”’ 

‘Say ‘Good morning’ properly, children, 
and give me tue letters,’ exclaimed Mr, 
Wilson, 

He looked at the letters. 

*Oae tor Rhoda, one for mother, and 
three for mwe,’’ he said; ‘there are none for 
you, Bertie. You are not ‘Herbert Wilson, 
Esq.’ The top one is for me.”’ 

Bertie went very red, and murmured 
something about feeling sure it was for him. 
but no one took any notice. 

“There, Master Bertie,’”? cried Rhoda, 
who nasin3 um at Vaeatiags?”’ 

But Bertie was anxiously watching his 
father. Mr. Wilson, Lowever, did not seem 
in any burry to open bis letters, 

“Weil, as it is Vailentine’s Day, child- 
ren,’’ be said, “bow would you iike a haif 
boiiday this afternoon, and drive with me 
into town?’ 

How would they like it? Rhoda beamed, 
and troubied Bertie nearly siniled, 

“1 am sure they would like it very 
much,’ said Mra, Wileon, “What tive do 
you start?’ 

“Two o'clock; 80 come home early from 
a0 ool,” 

‘it ia time you were off now, children,’’ 
said Mra. Wilson, “Run and get ready 
now,’ ; 


Rhoda jumped up, but Bertie walked 
very slowly. As he behind his 
father’s chair he glanced longingly at the 
unopened letter. 

When he returned tothe room with hie 
hat on he looked very unhappy, for he saw 
the letter in his father’s hand, He stepped 
forward to speak, bat to his surprise his 
father said— 

“] am sorry, children, to have to disap- 
point you, but this is a notice of a meeting 
which 1 must attend. | shall bave to go 
into town much earlier.” 

“On!” said Kooda; and it was a very 
long “Oh!” 

Mr. Wilson turned to his wife. 

‘It is very queer,” hesaid. “I thought 
the meeting was next week, not this,’”’ 

“Ask Mr. Brown about it,” said Mrs, 
Wilson; ‘he is sure to know.”’ 

“I will, Rhoda, as you go to school, 
take this note in to Mr. Brown, and ask 
bim if he bas one like it.’’ 

‘“Sball I take it?’’ asked Bertie, 

‘Weill, you may both take it; and if it Is 
all rigbt you need not come back.’’ 

Bertie put bie satchel over vis shoulder 
very thoughtfully—so thoughtfully that he 
never noticed that he had forgotten to put 
avy books in it first. 

Rhoda took the big umbrella, and then 
band-in-band they went down the walk, 

Bertie looked very cross, He felt so 
worried that he never even looked around 
to wave bis hand to his mother, who stood 
at the gate watching the children, 

“Bertie,” said Rhoda gently, “it is a 
pity we cannot have our ride.’ 

‘Ul’ said Bertie, 

“Bertie,” said Rooda again, “I am sorry 
I had a valentine and you didn’t. You are 
ceriain w bave One some time to-day, be- 
cause”’—then she hesitated—‘pecause | 
sent you ope myselt.’’ 

“Rboda, 1’li——’’ began Bertie, but just 
then Rhoda ran across the road to a gentie- 
man. 

* Oa dear, it’s Mr. Brown,’’ said Bertie. 
He watched Mr. Brown open the letter, he 
saw Mr. Brown frown, and then heard hiin 
Say SoIDeLhIing about ‘No notice; nonsense! 
Spea«c to father.” Tnen frowning, Mr. 
Brown walked back to the house, followed 
by Rhoda and Bertie. 

“Did you mean to insult me, Mr, Wi! 
& Gilly Verse like this 
received one?’ 

¥ eres,’ said Mr. Wilson ve 
yOu @ Botiocs of a meating 

Hut Mr Brown pasecd 





and asking if I ha 
_ 


Bim tne 


On it was written in very tipsy letters the 
following: 


“The rose is red, and the violets biue, 
Uarnation’s sweet, and 80 sre you; 

And 80 are they that send you this, 
Aud wben we meet we'll have a kiss,” 


Mr, Wiison seemed too astounded to say 
apytning. 

‘There’s something written on the other 
side of the paper,’’ said Rhoda. 

Mr. Wilson turned it, and there, on the 
back, was the notice of the meeting. 

“There,’’ he said, ‘that is what I meant,”’ 

“And that, sir,” aad Mr, Brown, “you 
will see is a week old if you look atthe date. 
Some une bas played you a trick.’’ 

“Rooda, Bertie, do you know anything 
of tnis?” asked Mr, Wilson. 

Rbods sbook her head,and Bertie—where 
was Bertie? 

Why, trying to bide behind the laure! 
bueb; but when Mr. Wilson called “Bertie,” 
he came out, 

it was easy to see that he was the cui prit, 
aud Mr. Brown, with a hasty “Good morn- 
ing,’’ walked away. 

“Oh, father,” said Bertie, “1 got the pa- 
per from your desk, and | didn’t know 
there was anything written on the other 
side. The valentine was not for you, but for 
me. ” 

“For you?” said Mr, Wilson. 

“Yer; I wanted to get more valentines 
than Rhoda,”’ sobbed unhappy Bertie. 

‘Then why did you send it to me?’’ ask. 
ed his father. 

Bertie Ye his eyes, drew himeelf up, 
and said, “lam ‘Herbert Wilaon, Esq,’ as 
well as you.” 

, Mr. Wilson laughed; be could not heip 
t. 

‘Ob, Herbert Wilson, Esq., Junior, you 
area pickie! Come to your motuer and be 
taiked to, It’s a very yood thing tor you | 
did not go to the meeting,” 

That night Bertie again dreamt of Valen. 
tine’s Day, but there was only one this 
time, and that was not addressed to ‘‘Her- 
bert Wilson, Esq.,’’ but only “Bersie,’’ 


a 2 re 


THROUGH STONE WaL.Ls,—An old writ- 
er says: ‘When men lived in houses of 
reeds, they had the constitutions of oak; 
when they |.ve in houses of oak, they have 
conatitutions of reeds.” 

Evidently the truth inculcated is that 
the beiter the air and more bountiful its 
supply, the healthier is the inmate of a 
house, be it palace or cottage. Too often 
the very wealth of a house builder militates 
against his splendid mansion becoming 
that ideal home of comfort that it should 
be and the inmate of some wretched, leaky 
little hovel, perched on a rocky hillside, 
will have every advantage over sucn « one 
as regards vigor of body and elasticity ctf 
spirits. 

Science tells us that there is a needed 
respiration for tne walis of our houses, and 
(bat, fortunately tor us, whether conscivus 
of it or not, tne mater‘als of which our 
modern houses are made admit of the 

eofairina ter or iees degree. 
Brick, stone, w and mortar, solid as 
they look to us, are easily pierced by tuat 
volauie fluid which we call ale. 

Such isthe elasticity of air tbat, fortu- 
nateiy for us, a slight force only is needed 
to putand keep itin motion. Tae difter- 
ence of 20 degrees Fahrenheit in tempera- 
ture between outdoor air and indoor air will 
cause the of ab at eigbt cabic fret 
of air each hour through every square yard 
of wall surface made of brick. 

A plastered wali also admits ofthe free 

of air. and actually serves as an ¢f- 
ficient filter by arresting the progress of 
dust or any of those particles—ofien injur- 
ious—with which the atmosphere ts laden. 

Heat is the great motor for ventilation, 
whether natural or artificial, and the great 
probiem in winter is to introduce a4: fli- 
cient qaanutity of pure warmed air to make 
one’s room comfortable without attendant 
draughts that shall imperil the health of 
their occupants, 

Open fireplaces, whether the fuel consu- 
med in thew be wood or coal, are among 
the very best ventilators that we have, aud 
yetthe question of expeuse is bringing 
them more into disuse, 

But there is no need to be discouraged on 
that score, because the eyes of ; ractical peo- 
ple are being opened tothe importabce 0’ 
combining the twin forces of heat and ven- 
tilation in such a manner as ehali tend, in 
the future, to prolong iife'as weil as render 
it more comfortable and enjoyable. 


THERE are some persons so “refined” 
that they areas ( fleciualiy encased from 
contact with their feliow beings as if actual- 
ly boxed in by glass and wood, A mirpro- 
nounced word, an ungrammatical expres- 
sion, is with them sufficient to outweigh 
any degree of moral worth, To be sure, it 
is pleasant to an educated person to weet 
botu refinement and worth; but he who se- 
cepts the former at the price of the latter, or 
turns away from the jatter becaure ut 
framed in the former, is always a surface 
creature, whose skim-miik verdict of 4p 
probation is better lost than won. 

oe 


The woman question—{s he rich? 
i 


FREDERIOK T. Rosgarts, M. D., Pr 
fessor in Univer-ity Coliege, London, Eng: 
Exaniners in Medicines, Royai College 0! 





son,”’ seked Mr, Brown, “sending me such | 
| 
| condttions, 


4 Sent i 


Surgeons, says in reference to advanced 
kidney disease: “Complications are met 
| Such 8 consum ption, beart disease, : 
iver afiections, Warner's 54 
/are cures these affections by patting 
Hidneye in a healthy condition Le 

|} Beading them toexpel the waste 

' son0us matter from the system. 
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A BIRTHDAY. 





BYJ.w. 





(p from the underworld they come again, 
Dim forme of vanished years; 

and some rose-garianded, nor known of pain; 
some pale with tears, 


roe golden summer of gone girihood'’s days, 
When all the world was young; 

The glittering star-gleam; the bedizened sprays 
W here hoar-frost clung. 


Hose-scented gales thatare the breaih of Jane; 
The north wiae’s bitter blast— 

With maay voices do they sing the tuue 
Or life that’s past. 


And could they tell us of the years to come— 
Would it be Detter so 

Kutnay; the Book is sealed, thefr lips are dumb; 
We may not know. 


{can Dut wish you what is good and great, 
lrue-hearted till the end, 

Norever daunted by an adverse fate, 
Nor lacking friend, 


And if it be that you must tread alone 
the long and empty years, 
Wear etill rosemary for the past you've kuown, 
With hopes, net fears, 
> 7 


MATCH MAKING. 





In giving @ brief account of the process 
of mstch- making ope can hardly make a 
more fitting Commencement than by re 
ferring tothe timber yards in which the 
raw material is stored before the nimble 
filagered workers have brought their won- 
drous machinery intot play. 

The stock of pine for the splints and of 
spruce for the boxes is sometimes so great 
io value as to amount to $200 000 at one 
time. 

The first building to which the visitor is 
taken is the saw-mill. A machine is plan- 
ing down the rough planks to an ivory 
smoothness at the rate of 40 feet a minute. 
The next operation is that of cross cutting 
the wood into blocas, double the length of 
& finished match, which are then placed in 
steam chests for half an hour to render 
them soft and moist. 

lo tnis shed a little machine is busy mak- 
ing bottoms of match boxes at the rate of 
200 a minute. 

Passing to a second room, one sees and 
marvels at the work of diffsrent machines 
which are making splints. 

Atter being steamed, the match blocks 
are cut up by a single operation into these 
splints or dummy matches of double 
length, each machine producing 12,000 a 
minute, 

The newly made splints are gathered up 
by boys who, by a rapid turn and shake, 
remove all dust and refuse and then tie 
them in bundles of 4,000. 

In this department a dozen machines are 
cutting and shaping match boxes. With 
one boy to manage it, each machine turns 
out 200 per minute. 

Outside the building are drying stoves, 
each measuring 15 feet by 12 feet and 12 
feet in height, which are heated by steam 
to a temperature of 85 or 90 degrees. 

By hand work a very clever girl can 
finish as many a: fifteen gross boxes a day 
of ‘common work,’’ ten and twelve gross 
being an ordinary rate. 

There are solidly constructed cellar 
stores in which are kept the crude paraffin, 
glue, chlorate uf potash, gums and other 
chemicals used in match making, as well 
as bales of cotton, of which the body of 
the wax match is made, 

In the factory large copper vats are filled 
with the finest white wax, melted by 
steam. 

The bales of cotton are wound vuver 
large drums until the centre is reached; 
the strands being separated into 100 
threads composed of about 20 ends each 
The drum is then unwound and the 100 
threads are passed through a bath of the 
me)ted wax, at the bottom of which are 
holes of the exact diameter of the taper to 
be made. When the waxed threads fill ap 
tue holes the taper is finished, and they 
are, after five or six dips into the bath, 
finaily wound, always to the number of 
100, round a drum and stored away ready 
lor cutting into lengths. 

Cutting the finished wax taper into 
match lengths is an exceedingly pretty 
operation. A fiying knife cuts the tapers 
running iff the drum seventy-two times 
in ® few seconds, thereby producing thou 
sands of match lengths, which a girl mean- 
while fixes into a frame ready for dipping 
The frames are about 2 
match being fixed in firmly in an upright 


position and separated by a small space 
from its neighbor. 

“The ‘‘dipping,’’ or heading with the 
composition which ignites the match upon 
friction being employed. is then performed. 
The composition in a moist state is placed 
im ag iron trough or bed, the quantity 
being regulated by a gauge at each ‘‘dip.”’ 
A ‘‘trame’’ of matches is then allowed to 
fall into the trough to the required depth, 
snd when removed in about eight or ten 
seconds each match has a head on its 
shoulders ready to flare up when struck. 

The dipped frames are then placed in 
drying rooms, small chambers built of 
brick, with tron doors, in which revolving 
fans are hard at work. In case of an 
accidental ignition the door can be closed 
and the matches can barn quietly out 
without doing further damage, 

Io the box filling rooms sume 300 girls 
are engaged in rsmoving the dried 
matches from the frames and puttiog them 
into the various tasteful litle boxes which 
are 80 familiar. 

The wood match factories are tour in 
mumberand are built of solid bri k and 
iron In the fireat, 250 machines are at 
work on splints. 

The fiast operation is to form the splints 
into ‘‘coils’’ corresponding to the ‘‘frames’’ 
of the wax matches, preparatory to dipping 
This is effected by placimg the splints 
across a narrow band of webbing and 
rolling it up until a firmeircular biock is 
formed in which something like 5 000 
splints are fixed at reguiar intervals. [t is 
then levelled to absolute uniformity by a 
kind of light steam hammer. The ends 
of the splints are made hot and dipped in 
melted parraffio and are now ready to re- 
ceive their ‘‘compo’’ beads. 

This prociss is similar to wax match 
dipping, with this difl:rence, that both 
ends have to be dipped as the splints are 
as yet two matches in one. 

Alter one end has received its modicum 
of ‘‘compo’’ the coil is sent a journey 
along a travelling endless band down toa 
second dipping bath, the short transit 
au fficing to dry the heads eaough to enable 
the second operation to be peritormed with- 
out damage to the fi rat. 

Both ends having been properly dipped 
io the igniting preparation, the double- 
headed matches are put in the drying 
rooms. 

When a batch is sufficiently dried there 
is a ‘‘giving out’’ of coils to the ‘‘boxers,’’ 
who come up ia single file to the drying 
room to receive each her coil. 

The girls next remove the dried double 
matches from the coile in an ingenious ma. 
chine, and they are then ready for cutting 
in two, to make single matches and putting 
into boxes. 

At the filling tables the operator has be- 
fore her a pile of empty boxes and a supply 
of finished double matcnes. With the lett 
hand she opens a box, with the right she 
graspe a certain quantity of the matches 
and places them io a mold, through she 
middle of which she rapid!y passes the 
knife, and instantly she bas before her 
exactly the quantity of single matches re 
quired to fill her box, which she does in 


two turns of the hand. 
rr or ore — 


brains of bold. 


Every one can master a grief, but he 
that bas it. 

The mother grace of all the graces is 
Obristian good-will. 

"Better make penitents by gentlenees than 
hypocrites by severity. 

All men would be masters of others, 
and no man Is lord of himself, 

Which is the best government? That 
which teaches self-government. 

That which is given with pride and os 
tentation is rather an ambition than a bounty. 

It is difficult to believe thata true gentle- 
man willever become a gamester, a libertine, ora 
sot. 

It is not our criminal actions that require 
courage to confess, but those which are ridiculous 
and foolish. 

Gentleman is a8 term which does not 
apply to any station, but to the mind and the feelings 
in every station. 

Men of the noblest dispositions think 
themselves happiest when others share their happ!- 
ness with them. 


The extreme pleasure we take in talking 





of ourselves should make us fear that we give very 
tale Lo those who listen ft 
| There cannot be & surer proof yf 7 


feet square, cach | __..:5, or of an innate meaness of disposition, than 


to be always talking and thinking of being gentee 


—_— — Se 





Femininities. 


Watting-maids—elderiy epineters. 


The cotilion is only just becoming fash 
lomabie ia Eaglish seciety. 


Handsome women without religion are 
like dowers without perfume. 


A diamond robia, perched on a branch 
of pearls, is a conspicuous hair ornament. 


Raseian tea at 64 a pound is the kind 
used at afternoon receptions ia New York. 


Mrs. Astor, of New York, never invites 
the same people to dinner twice in a season. 


Narsemaids in Russian garb are one of 
the picturesque sighis of fashionable New York. 


Powder and patches begin to be worn 
“4 the more daring dames of the great world ia 
aris. 


A novelty in silver is a riding whip with 
stirrapeand bridie in the centre, It makes a ser- 
viceabie pin, . 


In Bohemia there is a belief that 7 year 


old chiléres, by dancing in a Geld of fax, will >e- 
come beautiful, 


White underwaists will be worn again 
this summer, beth by very little children and those 
of larger growth. 


The Indiana woman who only a short 
time ago was married for the seventh time is now 
seeking a divorce. 


Bunches of curls at the back of the 
aeck are the newest mode of hairdressing in Paris, 
but as yet they are seen oniy in the theatre. 


U.d woman presents herself at ticket 
office and asks fora tloket. ‘*‘Wnhere forf’* inquires 
the clerk, ‘*That’s my business!'’ was the repiy 


When silk has lost its gloss and becomes 
limpsy it may be restored by sponging with a soiu- 
tion of half an ounce of gum tragacanth in « pint of 
hot water. 


The newest and oddest way to beribbon 
yourself is to pass a wide one diagonally frow shoul- 
der to belt and tle the ends at the back quite upon 
the shoalder biade. 


To clean pie plates that have long been 
uoed for baking, putthem ina large kettle of cold 
water and throw on them a few hot ashes or cinders 
and let them boil for an hour. 


Bella: ‘Don’t I look like a perfect 
fright in my new sack, though?’ Ciara, absent 
mindediy: ‘*Yes.** Bella: **‘You mean thing! 1'!! 
never speak to you again so long as I live!’’ 


Edward, who has taken his girl to Dil- 
monico’s and given her a §30 dinner: ‘‘Well, dari- 
ing, what do you think of Del's?*’ Girl: ‘'l think 
that French waiter has the loveliest eyes 1 ever 
saw.’ 


To make tough steak tender, take a tea- 
spoonful of salad oll, two teasp fulsof vinegar, o 
little cayenne pepper. Lay the steak upon it and 
let it remain one hour, thea turn overand let it lie 
ao bour, 


Princess Marie Theresa of Bavaria, who 
hase mania for pets, travels throughout Europe 
with fourteen animels of one sort and another, In- 
ciuding several dogs, two magpies, an enormous rat 
anda diminutive bear, 


Miss Uppercrust, out shopping: ‘‘What 
a beautiful woman!’ Mrs, U ppercrust. ‘* Yes, but 
she doesn’t amount to ansthing—moves in some vul- 
gar set orother. I just heard her ask the price of a 
bonnet before trying it on.’’ 


A rural matron bad the right idea when, 
finding herself unable to whip her husband, she 
shouted to her son, who was upstairs in bed, ‘‘Bill, 
come downstairs and lick thi feyther, or else he'll 
be th’ maister o’ th’ whole house!’’ 


An English newspaper records a strange 
story of suicide of a young girl for love, The mother 
of her affianced lover had objected to the marriage, 
saying he was to» lazy to keep her, But this regard 
for bis interests touched the poor lass the wrong 
way. 

Bhoe dealer, to boy: ‘‘Where are you 
going, James?’’ James: ‘Up to Mrs, Smith's, sir. 
She ordered a pair of No. 2shoes to be sent.’’ Shoe- 
dealer: ** All right, James. Ycu had better take 
along 8 pair of No. 3's also,*’ 


Jones, who is canvassing the borough: 
*‘Oh, whata very charming baby! I've always ta- 
ken such an interes: in very youns children. How 
old is it?*’ Klector’s wife, with pride: ‘Only juet 
fourteen weeks, sir!’’ Jones) ‘‘Really! And—er— 
is it your youngest?’’ 


The newest society fad is in reference to 
the addressing of letters, Formerly the endearing 
tithe was ‘‘My Dear Mr.** or **My Dear Miss.'’ 
Now this \s regarded es the commoner expression, 
and ‘*‘Dear Mr.’’ and *‘Dear Mies’’ is taken to ex- 
press greater endearment. 


An English paper says: ‘‘Confectioners 
are eurely at their wit’s end for new devices when 
they make knives of sugar and call them ‘‘Jack the 
Rippers.’’ The indecency and coarse obliquity of 
this method of pushing trade among children can 
hardly be woo strongly condemned, 


Paris is to have a beauty show where the 
first prize will be $6,000, amd the pubiic will be in- 
vited to make bets upon the different contestants, 
Leghorn recently had such a show, bat the exhibits 
were 60 unsatisiactory that the audience broke up 
the affair by hissing them off the stage. 


A French savant has recently announced 
his belief that women are increasing in size. Certain 
it ts that the hands of the average women are much 
larger now than formerly. The happy change in 
public opinion which enaties women of all ranks to 
work with their hands, and take pride in dotng 
so, may not be without effect in enlarging thoee 
inembers. 

The negro soon learns the ways of white 
society and sometimes produces lav ghable results in 








the practice. A colored coot in the family of an 

army officer stationed in Washington has issued 

ecards to her African friends for Tuesdays in May 

Having had the misfortune W lose ber husband. she 

acceats the fact of her widowhood ya deep mura 
rder of biack about the cards 





FRasculinities, 


To a geatieman every women is « lady 
im right of her sex. 


A maa @ho does not think as you du is 
apt lo be pig- beaded. 


A man who does not know anything is 
pretty sure to tell it the ree obance he gets. 


A golden recque: ead pearl set ball are 
linked together Im some very new cuff battens. 

To prevent a bruise becoming black and 
blue, rub Gretin sweet of], then in spirits of tur- 
peutine. 


I never knew any man in my lite who 
could pot bear another's misfortunes perfectiy like a 
Chrtatian. 

A man we bave heard of is s0 short that 
when he fe {li he don't know whether be hes heud- 
ache or corns, 


B>me of the new scarfs make a fellow as 
conspicuous as a highly polished name plate on a 
shabby front door, 


A vcarf pin shield that will protect its 
wearer from entanglement with « giri's hair would 
be a boos to mankind, 


Tne tavorite mare of the late Crown 
I'rimce KRedolf is, by command of the Emperor, 
never to be saddied agais. 


The average size of an American family, 
says a Western paper, is 413. The fraction probda- 
biy stands for the old man. 


Domestic discipline is maintained in Da. 
homey by the d every wife feels lest her husband 
may give her to king for « scidier. 


Albert R webush, 8 Branford, Conn., lad, 
smoked 10 cigareites in four minutes on « wager, and 
is nuw suffering severely for his foollshaces. 


**What death would you prefer to die?’’ 
sald one person to another.—‘'l don't exactly know 
I should like to try seven or eight before deciding the 
point.’’ 

“How did I get rich ?’’ quoth Commo- 
adore Vanderbilt once, ‘‘Why, chiefy by buying 
things when everybody else was scared to death and 
bouad to eeli out.’ 


Bome ecientific men declare that it is im. 
possible for man to think without words. That may 
be, but we ali Know that itis possible for a man to 
use words without thinking. 


Aconten ed mnd. Papa (that is to be): 
‘*‘Whatare your prospecta, Mr, de Hrasen’'' Mr, 
de B.; ‘‘Merely that of being your sva-in-law, sir. 
i don’t want anything better.’' 


Bhe: ‘You mast never let father see ycu 
put your arm sround wy wais.’' He: ‘'Why, 
would be be soangry?'' ‘‘No, dear, but he would 
try to borrow some money from you.'' 


‘*‘Who was that young fellow here last 
night, Maria? It wasatter2 when he ieft.’’ ‘‘He 
is one of the clerksat Biank’s, papa.’' ‘‘He must 
have charge of the corset department -he's such «a 
stayer.’’ 


Mrs. Herway: ‘‘Doar me, [’m getting so 
stout! De you think | could manage a tricycie, 
Chariey?’' Mr. Herway. married four years. 
*‘Banage « tricycle, my ilove? You can manage 
anything.’’ 

Husband: ‘The photographer is ready 
to take your picture, dear.'’ Photosrapher: ‘* Yes; 
all ready. Now look pleasant.*’ Wife, befure the 
camera: ‘‘My dear, | think you'd better go inw the 
ether room.’’ 

Pell: ‘‘By Jove, old man, that’s a pretty 
necktie you have on!’’ Mell: ‘*Yes; I Gatter my- 
self that I have good taste in selecting neckties. 
Haveacigar?’’ Pell: **Thanks. (Lights it.) Ugh! 
(Puff,) Did this cigar come with the tier’’ 


Fiigjonea: ‘Did you go to the theatre 
last evening, Perey?'’ Le Brown; ‘'No; | atteoded 
asleight-ol-hand performance.'' Filszjones: ‘‘Ab! 
Where?’ De Brown. ‘‘l went to call on Miss Le 
Smith aod offered ber my hand, but she slighted 
it.*” 


Aman who bad svffered much at the 
hands of umbrelia thieves, bas outwitied them by 
purchasing an old-fashioned blue cotton umbreila 
aod breaking of six inches of its handie. He icaves 
it In church vestibules and railway waiting-rooms 
with impunity. ~ 


Miss Trevenor: ‘‘Awfully sad about Bes- 





sie Menard, ien't it?'' Mise Ekeiman. ‘' Why, | 
haven't heard! Is she liil?'' Mies Trevenor: “A 
thousand times worse than that. She wid Charile 


Horton that three rings were au [ait this season, and 
he broke the engagement.’ 


Emperor Francis Joseph has purchased 
the Mayerling estate, which was owned by the late 
Crown Prince Radolt. The main buliding will be 
converted into a Varmeiite sunnery. ihe room in 
which the Crown Prince commitied suicide will be 
turned inte achapel. Uther parte wiil be fited up 
asanasylum for aged and infirm residents of the 
district. 


A colonel of a regiment which served 
during the last war for « short time met one of his 
men io the streets a few days since, 204 aiter Lalkiag 
over camp lite, the former private sald, ‘‘I tell you 
what it is, colonel, the boys used to grumbie about 
you, but they were ungratelul fellows, they ought w 
be thankful to you, tor you always kept them oul of 
danger, colonel.’' 


The revenge of time Tapeyard: “Who 
is that stunning girl you raised your hat wr'' It b- 
bonley: **Mise Goldie Bailion.'' Tapeyard. timidiy 
‘he didn’t retern your courtesy. lerbape sor 
doesn’t know you.’’ Kibboniey, bilterty: ** No 
she does sot know me now; but when Iam the valy 
young man at Ucean Foam nest summer she wiil 
not only know me, bat pine for metm vain.’ 


Bome years sgo so American sailor,« 
named Carl Benjamin, was wrecked om one of the 
largest of the OCaroiine islands. Me decided to mate 
the island his home, as there was no wurt to do and 
plenty to eat. The satives, who sre very good 


matured, took kindly to bim and have marie u 
their king Helse somewhat echolarly man, « 
diligently weaching the natives Eagiieh o 

diments of civilised ilfe Me has ® & 

children Nothing, be says, wo 2 

back to his oid home, Newbaryport, Mase 
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Recent Book Jssues. 


‘The Last American” contains a good, 
though scarcely original, idea, but is not £0 
well carried out ea Mt might be, A psrty of 
Persians in the twenty-fifth century accl- 
dently strike the shores of the United 
Mtates, which country bes relapsed into 
barbari-m end ruin. There are meny 
good bite and pictures im the work that 
make it very readable. Stokes & Bros. 
publishers, New York, Forsale by Lip- 
pineott. 


“The Little Pilgrim” is a book, parport- 
ing to give the experiences of one who 
ia sc pposed to have entered into the glory 
of heaven, Though the theme is e delicate 
one to treat without mawkishnes, or giv- 
ing offenes, the sutbor has in 
avuldiog anything that suggests coarseness 
of bandling and teaches aay beautifui les- 
sous, in # most quaint, simple, and iimpres- 
sive style. Roberta Bros, Boston, pub- 
lfwhers, For sale by Lippincott, 


Mr. E I. Koe's “The Home Acre” isa 
book whose interest is only exceeded by 
its usefalness. Ita purpose is to show city- 
living people the advantage of getting a 
‘home’’ with an ‘‘acre’’ of land aboat it in 
the country, and how to best go about inak- 
ing this “home acre” enjoyable, beautifal 
and profilable, Mr, Hoe wrote as one bav- 
ing experience whereof he spoke and 
with tie heartin bis task, Published by 
Dodd, Mead & Uo., New York, For sale by 
Lippincott & Oo, 


“Between Two Loves" by Amelia E. 
Harr, isatale depicting the struggle jn a 
poor good girl's heart, ween wedding a 
rich lover, or standing by her shiftiens, 
careless, and, save for her, friendlies 
brother. To accept the lover would be to 
abandon him to possible ruin, Ail comes 
right in the end of course, but the plot the 
soene, the characters, end incidents of their 
working butform an exceedingly interest- 
ing narrative, Published wv Jodd Mead 
& Co., New York. For sale by Lippinoott, 


S.A. Kean & Co, Chicago, have pub- 
lished a new aud revised edition of tueir 
“Digestot Lawe’’ governing the isaue of 
Municipal Bonds, which cannot fail to be 
of interest and value to investors, includ- 
ing Savings Bankes, [Insurance Companies, 
Matates and Individuals. It will also be 
valuable to authorities of States, Counties, 
Citles, School Dist etc , who contetn- 
piate issuing bonds, This book will be 
more valuable from the fact that Mesars, 8. 
A. Kean «& Uo., bave had more than twenty- 
five years ex perience as Bankers and Deal- 
ore in Investment Securities, The same 
firm aleo iesues se very valuable little vook 
on “Bond Values and Interest Tables,’’ 
Hoth publications are gotup witha care 
and style, fully appropriate to their high 
pubile value, 


FRESH PRRIODICALA, 


One of the moat Interesting articles in the 
(Jurver tor May te called “The Distinguish- 
oe. Contr et Laborer,” and refers to the 
ov. Walpole Warren, the clergyman who 
was imported from England to fill toe Holy 
Trinity Ohureh, New York. There ia a 
portrait of the reverend gentiemen, with 
pictures representing the interior of his 
wtudy, or “sermonising den," and the ex- 
terior of bie eburob, bis number of the 
(Jucver (# particularly rich lo Gction, while 
tuere will be found po lack of more sub- 
stantial reading, such es “The Wesleyan 
Methodist Confereace,”’ “A Writing Loe 
aon,”’ “To the Lions”’ and ‘‘Memorabie 
Let ers and their Writers.’’ Toere ie a pro 
fusion of poetry and a goodly number of 
“Snort Arrows.’’ Caese! & Oo,, New York, 


The frontisp ece of the Muguzine o/ Art 
for Mav isa photogravure reproduciuon of 
Gd. P. Jacomb-Hoods “The Triumph of 
Npring.”” N V. Diaz is the subject of the 
paper on ‘*Tbe Barbizon School.’’ We are 
xiven a portrait of the famous painter and 
several engravings alter his works, Ford 
Matox Brown follows with “per on seit. 
painted pictures, Frederick Wedmore bas 
an interesting paper on ‘Oar Elder Art at 
he Cee Sa giving some fine 
reproductions from Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Romney, and Gainsborough. The papers 
on Art are continued, There are no more 
interesting tilustrations in the magez'ne 
than those from the self-made portraits o! 
Sr Frederick Leighton, Joset leracia, John 
N. Nargent, Luke Fildes, and Jules Breton, 
all of which hang in the famous Keppie-. 
stone Gallery, From these modern paint- 
ers, we weare taken to “Ancient Art in 
Ceylon,” and abateh of very modern art 
notes, Cassell & Co, New York, 

——— <>< 

Why Pea Our?—At a v successful 
seance In Cincinnati recently, a man burst 
into tears when the medium described very 
accurately atall, blue-eyed spirit standing 
by him, with light side-whiskers, and his 
hair parted in the middle. 

“Po you know him?’’ inquired @ man at 
his side, ine - Bye whieper. 

‘Koow him? | guess | do," replied the 
unbappy Wan, wiping hiseyes. “He was 
engaged tomy wite. If be hadn't a died, 
he would have been husband instead of 
me On, George, George,’’ be muttered, ip 
a voice chokea with emotion, “why did 
you peg outt’ 

° <a 

it is romarkebie bow virtuous and gen- 
erouniy dispo<«d every one is at play. We 
untiortiniy applauc what is right and con- 

jemn what te wroong,when it costs us noth- 

ug but the sentiment. 

ee 

MosT cow pieéxion pow lere 
giare, but Potzoni’s is a 
whose eflects are lasting. 


ave a vVaolgar 
true beautifier, 


ORDERED TO BE STUFFED. 


A rich er, named Sutherland, 
ussia, was banker to the 


ds, and that Rellew, the Minister of 
desired to speak with bim. This 
personage, entering without further cere. 
mony, st once announced his errand. 
A Satherland,” said he, ‘1 am charged 
by my gracious Sovereign with the exéou- 
of a sentenos, the severity of which 
both astonishes and grieves me; and I am 
ignorant as to how can so far bave 
excited the resentment of her Majesty.’’ 
“] am as mach in the dark as yoursel!,’’ 
replied the banker; “but what are your 
orders?’’ 


‘.] bave not the courage to tell you,” 

“Have | lost the confidence of the Em- 
press?” 

“If that were all, you would not see me 
troubled, Confidence may return—position 
may be restored,"’ 

“Ai I to be sent back to my own coun- 
try? or, good peavens!” cried the banker, 
trembling, ‘‘does the Ewpreas think of 
banirhing me to Siberia?’ 

“Alas! you might some day return.’’ 

‘‘Am | to be knouted?” 

“This punishment is fearful, but it does 
not kill.” 

“Is my life, then, in peril? I cannot 
belleve that the Empress, usuaily so wild, 
ao gentle—who poke to me #o kindly but 
two days since—'tis im iblel—for mer- 
cy’s sake, let me know the worst; anything 
is better than this Intolerable suspense.’’ 

“Well, then,’’ said Rellew in « melan- 
choly tone, “my gracious mistress has 
ordered me to have you stafied,” 

*‘Stafied!"’ cried the astonished banker, 
horrified. 

‘*Yoa; stuffed with straw.” 

Sutherland looked fixedly at the Minister 
of Police an instant, and exclaimed— 

‘Sir, either you have lost your reason or 
the E:inprese ia not in ber right senses; 
surely you did not receive such a command 
without endeavoring, at least, to point out 
ite unreasonab/enesa, ite barbvarity?’’ 

“Alaa! my unfortunate friend, | did that 
which, under ordinary circuiustances, I! 
snoald not bave darea to attempt, | mani- 
fested ny grief, my consternation; | even 
hezarded a bumble remonstrance; but her 
Imperial Majesty, in an irritated tone, bade 
ine leave her presence and see her com- 
mands obeyed at onoe, adding these words, 
which still ring in my eare: ‘Go, and for- 
get not that it ia your duty to acquit your- 
self without a inurmur any commission 
with which I may deign to trust you.’”’ 

It would be impossible to describe the 
horror, the despair, of the unhappy banker. 
Alter waiting till the firat burst of grief 
was over, Kellew informed him that he 
would allow him a quarter of an bour to 
nettic hie wordly afiairs. Sut erland wept 
and prayed, and entreated the Minister to 
take a petition from him to the Kmpress. 
Overcoine by his supplicstions, the magis- 
trate consented to be bia messenger, and 
took charge of the missive, but, afraid to 
return to the palace, be hastily presented 
hiimeeif at the residence of the English 
Atnbassador, and expiained the affair to 
him. The Ambassagor, very naturally, 
supposed the Minister bad become insane, 
but, bidding him follow, he turrted to the 
palace. Introduced into the Imperial 
presence, he told his story with as little 
delay as possibile. Ona bearing this strange 
recital the K mpress exclaimed— 

‘ Merotful powers! whata dreadful mis- 
take! Kellew must bave lost his wits. 
Kan quickly, my iord, 1 beg, and desire 
that madman to relieve my poor banker of 
hie groundiess fears, aud to set him at 
iiberty immedia ely.’ 

The Kogii#sh Ambassador left the room 
to do as her Majesty required, and on bis 
return found the I npress laughing im- 
moderately. 

‘*] see now,” said ehe, ‘the cause of this 
inoonoeivabiy absurd blunder, I bad for 
nome years a dog, to which I was much 
attached. I called him Sutherland, be- 
cause that was the name of the Kaglish 
geontieman who presented him tome. This 
dog died, and I gave Rellew orders to have 
him stuffed. As he hesitated, { became 
angry, supposing that from an excess of 
pride he thought this commission beneath 
nis dignity. That is the solution of this 
ridicuious enigma.”’ 


ee 

NOT LOBG@ awd, two frenck ladies at Can- 
nes foughta duel with pistols, and one of the 
oom be'ants died a few days iater from the 
results of 8 wound which she received in 
the encounter, Wedon'tthink that duelling 
hd pean institution, ever where it iq prac. 
th only by men, and there can scarcely 
be two opinions concerning its absolute un- 
sultableness as a settier of feminine quar- 
rei, And yet there have been many 
women dueliists, Tiree years ago a 
Frenob lady of fashion called out a min 
who bad insuited ber, and fighting him 
with a light eword, wounded him in the 
wrist, n olden times, feminine dueis 
were quite common, The Countess de 
Polignac quarrelied with the Marchionves 
de Nesles about a no leas important per- 
sonage than Cardina: Richelieu, and, In the 
com which followed, shot-part of her 
opponent's ear ~~~ As forthe marchio- 
ness, she fired too, but unfortunately, she 
fired in the wrong direction, and hit a tree, 
In the same century, Mdlile. a’Aubigny 
killed in succession tnree nen who had the 
temerity to accept herchallenge. Let it be 
admitted in theirfavor that they did 
know that she was a woman 
the habit of dressing as a roan, 

—_ << 


not 
for she had 





Tas Devil never tempted aman whom 
he found judiciously employed. 
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A HORSE WHO CAN TALK! 


Everybody has heard of a ‘horse laugh,” but who has ever seen an equine 
vifted with the power of speech? Such an animal would be pronounced a mira- 
Why, 


even very recently a cure for consumption, Which is universally acknowledged to 


cle; but so would the telegraph and the telephone a hundred years ago, 
be serofula affecting the lungs, would have been looked upon as miraculous, but 
Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery will cure it, if taken in time and given a fair trial. 


now people are beginning to realize that the disease .s not incurable. 


This world-renowned remedy will not make new lungs, but it will restore 
diseased ones to a healthy state when other means have failed, 
pratefully testify to this. 


Thousands 
It is the most potent tonic, or strength restorer, 
alterative, or blood-cleanser and nutritive, or flesh builder, known to medical 
ehenes ; 


hor Weak Lungs, Spitting of Blood, * Liver Complaint” and Dys- 
pepsia, or Indigestion, it is an unequaled remedy. 


GUARANTEED. 


manufacturers, that it will benefit or cure in every case of discase for which it 





“Golden Medical Discovery,” is the only 


medicine of its class that is sold by drug- 











yists under a printed guarantee from the 


is recommended, or money paid for it will be refunded. 


Copyrught, sss, by Woktip's DISPENSARY MrDICAL ASssOCcLATION, Proprietors. 


REWARD is Offered by the manufacturers of OR. SAGE’S 
CATARRH REMEDY, tor a case of Catarrh in 
tee Gdecal ow th iv its 


Hild, soothime, aud healuag properties, Dr. 
Itamedy curcs the worst cases, mo matter of Low lou standing, Se., by drupyists. 
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Handy Binder.” 




















Very nearly, if not quite all of our reade would like to 
preserve their copies of THE POST if it could be done easily, 
neatly and effectively. Its size makes tt 
for convenient and tasteful binding, so tha by the proper 
means, It can be made a neat volume for ure referenceor 
preservation, and at the same time an att ive and pretty 
a for 4 — Tete means of binding THE 

urpish in offering to its subscribers one of 
the AN W HANDY BINDERS,’*’ now so popular, and 
which are unqrestionably the most perfect and handsome 
articles of the kind ever produced. 

THE BINDER is made specially for THE Post; conteins 
one copy or the series of a year with equal security, thus 
reserving the paper thoroughly from | soiling or injury. 

HE BINDER works 60 simply that it is the task 
minute to insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it 
all the comfort and conveniences of reading and handling 
bossessed by the best bound book. THE BINDER, from 
its usefulness in this respect, is also a bandsome piece of 
iurnitare: It ts made of embossed imitation leather. neatly 
and tastefully orpamented in gilt with the title ‘SATURDAY 
EVENING POST’ in bright gold lettering across the centre of 
outside page. it makes an article of beauty in itself, and of 
value as a handy receptacie for Tuk PoOsT, that only needs 
be seen by our subscribers to be fully appreciated. 

This HANDY BINDER will be sent, all postage paid, on 
receipt of 75 cents, or free asa premium to any of our pre- 
— _— who send us the name of a new subscriber 

na $2 00, 

Address, 

THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST 


736 Sansom Nit Philadelphia, Pa 
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Humorous, 








owhbere are you going to, my pretty maid ''' 
“| m going tothe draper’s shop, '’ she said. 


“May Igo with you, my pretty maid aad 
“you may if you'll walt outside,’ she said, 


“How long shall I wait for you, my pretty mal! ?'' 
“Until Llook over the patterns,*’ she sald, 


“and bow many patterns, my pretty maid ?r’’ 
ssome of calico, some of silk, some of satin, some 
of Unea, some of lawn, some of velvet—rib- 
bons, trimmings, buttons, gloves, laces, 
embroidertes—'*’ 
‘| cannot go with you,’* he gloomily said, 
—U. N..NONBS 





Pleading at the bar—Bogging for a drink. 
The path of duty—Through the Cu.tom 


House. 


Before slates were in use people multi 
plied on the face of the earth, 


It ia better to give than to receive—cs 
pecially in a personal encounter, 


The man who figures in an explosion be 
gins al the bottom and works up. 


Mutineer, to seasick passenger: ‘‘Throw 
up your bands!’* Passenger, very weakly: ‘I'll 
try.’’ 


“You look so much like your brother,”’ 
said J*ennis to Phelim, **that [ coald tell yez was 
vrothers If I'd never seen aither of yez.'’ 


She, enthusiastically: ‘‘Ah, how nice it 
must be tobe famous! Howl wish I bad a name!’’ 
He, bashfully: ** Aw—er—what would you say to 
mine?’*’ 


It is strange that in this age of enter- 
prise nobody bas thought of going West and raising 
corned beef on the boo! by feeding them with their 
own borne, 


An Irishman was planting shade trees 
when a passing lady said: **You’re digging out the 
holes, are you, Mr, Haggerty?*’ ‘*‘No, mum; Ol'm 
diggin’ out the dirt an’ lavin’ the holes,*’ 


A young physician was showing a 
friend a recent purchase he bad made in the way ot 
a skeleton. ‘*Very interesting.’’ commented his 
friend; ‘‘one of your patients, doctor?’’ 


Fond mother: ‘‘ Tommy, darling, this 
is your birthday; what would you like to do?’’ 
Tommy, aftera moment's reflection: ‘‘i think I 
should enjoy seeing the baby spanked!’ 


Fast train. A railway passenger was 
aroused from a serene slumber the other night by the 
looting of the whistle, and exclaimed: ‘‘The train 
has caught up with those cattle again!’’ 


To one of the well advanced classes the 
question was asked, ‘‘What is the highest form oil 
auimal life??? **The giraffe!’’ was the immediate 
response fzom a bright member of the class, 


“Look here, sir; your dog took a big 
piece out of my leg!l*? Farmer: ‘*It was a mere 
playful freak.’’ ‘Oh, it was. eh? Then I don’t 
want to bearound when he means business.’ 


Behind the times. ‘We should like to 
see your mother, If she is not engaged.’’ Seven- 
year-old: ‘*Engaged! Goodness, she was engaged 
long ago, and got married before I was born,"’ 


Old lady, to her niece: *‘Good gracious, 
Matiida, batit’scold! My teeth are actually chat- 
terlug.’’ Loving niece: ‘*‘Well, don’t let them 
chatter loo much, or they may tell where you bought 


‘om, ** 


Patting it gently. Would-be vocalist: 
“Well, professor, you have heard my voice, What 
is he best you can do for me?’* Professor: ‘'Per- 


suade you Wo abstain from singing. Four dollars, 
please,’ 


Some rash fellow says that the giving of 
the ballot to women would not amount to much, for 
hove of them would admit that they were old enough 


to vole until they were too old to take any interest 
in politics, 


“Who held up Moses’ hands while 
Joshua fought the Philistines?’’ asked the [Sanday- 
schoo, teacher, ‘*Hur and Aaron!’’ shouted the 
vod boy, ‘Sheand Aaron,’’ softly corrected the 
hew lLeacher. 


A colored preacher, commenting on the 
baccage, ‘*Be ye therefore wise as serpents and 
harialess as doves,’ sald that the mixture should be 
made in the proportion of a pound of dove toan 
ounce of serpent, 


sinks was asked the other day to give 
so epitaph for a pet fawn, whose demise was a great 
krief to the owner. He immediately proposed, 


“The deer departed;’’ which so pleased the lady tbat 
she torgot her grief, 


‘In the accounts of the marriage of the 
'mperor of China,’ said Mrs, McCrackle, ‘1 see 
‘bat bis household comprises seven cooks and thirty 
boysicians,’* **That’s about the right proportion,’ 
remarked Mr. McCrackle, 


A paper tells of a local preacher who has 
recelved for salary this year nothing but a curry- 
©omb, & keg of varnish, and two dozen clothes-pins, 
be Genever bis children ery with hupger, he gags 
nem with a clothespin, scratches their stomachs 
will Lhe currycomb, and lays on a coat of varnish, 


“My friend,” said a solemn man, ‘‘have 
jou ever done aught to make the community in 
which you live the better for your living im ity’? ‘*L 


have done muca,’’ replied the other bumoly, *‘‘to 
purlly \be homes of my fellow-beings.’’ ‘‘Ab!’' 
cont hued the so'emm man, with a pleased look, 
: 1 Glelribule tracts?’’ ‘*No, my friend, I clean 
arpets,’’ 


$<? $< 


I WaS ATTACKED WITH INFLAMMATION 
OF THE LUNGS, and suffered acutely, get- 
Og 00 rélief from the treatment I at first 








tried; the Expectorant of Dr. Jayne how- 
ever, speedily changed the symptoms, and 


Cawnpore, India, 


DELICVe Saved my life —Mr. Hanny Map 


Five Wiss axp Fivg Foouisa.—A 
novel wedding in colored society took 
place in Richmond at the charch of the 
Rev. John Jasper, the famous author of 
“De Sum Do Move” theory. The bride 
waited at the ——_ while ten virgins with 
their lamps burning went down the aisle 
to meet the groom who stood at the door. 
As they walked the lamps of five foolish 
virgins went out, whereu they were 
summarily expelled from building and 
were forced tostand on the pavement out- 
side during the entire ceremony. This was 
we ee programme. 

Then five wise whose lamps 
were burning brightly, escorted the groom 
aisle, where he was met by the 
bride, while the choir sang ‘‘Behoild, the 
Bridegroom Uometh,”’ 





Ir is the best use of fate to teach a fatal 
courage. Go face the fire at sea,or the 
cholera in your friend’s or the burg- 
lar in yous own, Or what danger lies in the 
way of duty, knowing you are guarded by 
the cherubim of destiny, If you believe in 
fate to your harm, believe in it, at least, for 
your good, 


IT COST TOO MUCH. 








The Sad Experience which befell 
One of tho Astors. 





In the early days of the direct tea trade 
with China, importers were anxious to se- 
cure the earliest cargoes of a new crop. 

The fastest clipper ships were engaged ip 
the trade, Great haste in loading then wa 
followed by a hot race to reac ew York 
first, ‘ 

The first cargo brought the best price and 
large profits, Tbhesuccessful Captain was 
always rewarded, so every known aid to 


navigation was ado . 

The young cnsuae of one of Mr. Astor’s 
clippers bought, on one of his trips, a. ew 
chronometer, and with its ald wnadea quick 
passage, and arrived firet. He pa the price 
of it into the expense acoount of the trip, but 
Mr, Astor threw it out, insisting that such 
an item of expense for new fangled notions 
could not be allowed. 

The Ca thereupon resigned and took 
service with a rival line. 

Tbe next year bereached port long in ad- 
vance of any com petitor,to the great delight 
and profit of bis employers,and tne chagrin 
of Mr, Astor. 

Not long after they chanced to meet, and 
Mr. Astor inquired: 

“By the way, Captain, how much did that 
chronometer cost you?’’ 

“Six hundred dollars,’’ then, witha quiz 
zical glance, he asked: 

‘‘And how mucb has it oust you, Mr, As- 
tor?’’ 

‘Sixty thousand dollars,’ 

Men are often unfortunate in the rejection 
ot what they call new fangied notions 

There are sick men who refuse,even when 
their physicians tell them they cannot help 
them, to take Warner’s Safe Cure, because 
it is a ‘new fangled” proprietary medicine, 
The result is they lose—life and health. 

Toousands of other men have been re- 
atored to heaith by it,as the testimonials 
furnished to the public show. These testi- 
moniais cannot be doubted. The proprie- 
tors have a standing offer of $5 000 to any 
one who will show that any testimonial 
published by them is not,so far as they 
know, entirely true. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, of Edinburgh, the editor of 
‘‘Healtb,” London, Kaog., says, in bis naga- 
zine, in snswer to an inquiry, ‘*‘Warner’s 
Sate Cure is of a pertectiy sale character, 
and perfectly reiiabie.” 

The refusal of a manufacturing firm to 
pay for the patent of anew invention by 
one of their workmen, costthbem tbeir en- 
tire business, A new firm took out the pa- 
tent and were soon enabled to make goods 
enough cheaper to drive the old firm out of 
business; and many a physician is daily 
finding bis patients, long-time chronic in- 
valids, unaccountably restored to health 
by the use of the new kidney specific. New 
fangied notions are sometimes very valu- 
able, and it costs too much to foolishly re- 
jeot them. 

————— oro? 

Catarrh Cured. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a recipe which com- 
pletely cured and saved him from death, Any sufferer 
from this dreadful disease sending a self addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 6 War- 
ren Bt., New York City, will receive the recipe free 
of charge. 
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’ w- Consunption THE 
a “ . BEST remedy for 
hoarseness and to 

—_ — ~ clear the throat. 





DOLLARD & CO., 
1223 


OM ESTNUT @T., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artists 


IN HAIR. 


TOUPREES, 
Instructions to enabie Ladies and Gentlemen & 
measure their own heads accuracy : 

FOR WI@4, INCHES. TOUPERS AND GCALFS, 
No. 1, The round of the 

head. No. 1. bec) 
we YF | N “ Over 
No. & From ear to ear ¥ ” 


H 


crown of 
oF 
t 
Te 


Ther » ve alwgye ready for sale a Peas 
Sage ey world 
ve attention. 





the Hair. 
This bas been manufactured and sold 
at Dol ‘efor the fifty years, and its merits 


are such while lt Bas never yet nm advertised, 
the demand for it kee steadily increasing. 

Also Deltard’s ve Crenm, to be 
used in sentaneton with the Herbantum when 
the Hair is natarally dry and needs an oll, 
| op arts Senanew for a num- 

r of years, | cheer y to e io re- 
moving dandruff and preventing the iy 2 e fall- 


ing out. It also renders hair soft and ja 
Von ha. T BARDE 
No, 108 South Second Sireet, Pniladelphia, 
PHILADELPHIA, June 6 1868 

Moving peed **Dollard’s Herbanium Extract'’ for 
the past fifteen years. I cheerfully recommend it as 5 
valuable preparation for the hair, thoreughily - 
ing the scalp, and efficacious in case of nervous hvad- 


ache, 
Mus, J.C, UHL 
No, 4113 Pine Street. 
It gives me great pleasure to give my testimo. y as 
to the value of ‘Doitard's erbanium.’* I bav 
used nothing else on my head for thirty years, « 
feel sure | owe to its use the perfectiy healthy state 


of my scalp and bair. 
Mas. J. W. LODGR, 
Merion Station, Montgomery Co, Pa. 


I have used **Dollard'’s Herbaniam Extract’’ for 
the = ten or tweive years, and have found Ka 
most excellent ‘*Tonic’’ for the hair, having clean- 
sing and invigorating properties of a very hight or- 


_ MeoPeWis'S. COX. 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, 
ied professionally by 


and appl 
DOLLARD & CO., 
12233 CHESTNUT STREET, 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING anv SHAVING, 
LADIES’ anp CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING, 
oietll but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ed. 


BADGES 
For Social, Literary and Beneficial 


SOCIETIES. 
All kinds of Clubs, Schools, Academies, &c. 


We make GULD PINS and CHARMS, MEDALS, 
4&c., trom all adapted, or special designs, at 
very reasonable prices. 


We also make a specialty of 


RIBBON BADCES 


for Urganizativnos, and for Bails ead Kxcursion pur- 
Poses, which are noted for their foe execution, 
If this Paper is mentioned we will send iliuetra- 
tluns of whatever kind you wish to see on applica 


“" H. G. OESTERLE, 
No. 224 N. Ninth St, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WAR SEE 


Proof copy of FREE 


VORGTLIN 8 
wonderful painting 


The Battle of the Wilderness 


Size 72224, original cost $20.00, never hefore 
Offered to the public, will ne sent FREE to 
every reader of the SATUBDAY EV@NING Port. 
Fir-t applicant to each peighvorhoud will secure 
the agency (beside the grand work of art) whieh 
will be valuable. It will be necessary tu order 
immediately, as the supply will be limited on such 
an extraordinary offer. Address at once to 


FRANK A, ELLS & ©O.,Pab's, Chariotte, Mich 

















AMOUONTE Agents \Vanted. 99 best + 
ing articies in the world. | sample 
Address JAY BRUNSON, Datrott, 


ENSIONS Freee eee wiaows 

Spare fee tennie mee tare 
wetnt Patnion OV anaiit. Att'y. W t <9 

from errors of zeae, 

Desa, 


A SU FFERE wasting we 


lost vigor, etc., was restored to health such are- 
markable manner after all else had failed, that he 
will send the mode of cure FREE t) all fellow an ffer- 
era, Address L. G. MITCHELL, East Haddam, Conn 


ee emer mm ' 
Lost Vicor RESTORE 
as a 8 
Functional Disorders Corrected. Nervour 
Prostration, Sexual Debility, Impotency 
Atrophy. Premature Decline, Unnatura 
Emissions, Organic Deeay, eto. Will attending 
evils, from whatever cause, are qk Sancyvyi 
nev tly cured by Dr. R. F.CATON'S XXX VITAL 
KESTORERS. 4 /eyitimate Specific without an 
offensive feature. Lmimediate relief and final cure 
complete is guaranteed. Sold only vy Dr. R. 
CATON, Box 5257, Boston, Maas. lachage 


by 
mall, gi; 6 for $5 aled information free ww all. 


THOMAS M. LOCKE, 


DEALER IN 


T- 
CARE 
STREET 


PHILAI 


339 MARKET 


ar s oe 
[ | IN Ly e 
ADELPHIA, second 100Fr be) 


north side 





THE ONLY TRUE R.R. R. 


ADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF. 


The most certain and sale Pain Remedy 
im the world that instantly stops the 
most excruciating pains. It is truly the 


great 
CONQUERER OF PAIN 


and has done more good than any known 
rem dy. 


FOR SPRAINS, BRUISES, BACK- 
ACHE, PAIN IN THE CHEST OR 
SIDES, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE 
OR ANY OTHER EXTERNAL PAIN, 
a few applications rubbed on by the 
hand act like magico, causing the pain to 
instantly stop. 

For COLDS, BRONCHITIS, PNEU- 





MONIA, OCONGESTIONS, INFLAM- 
MATIONB, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, 


PAINS IN THE SMALL OF BACK, 
etc.,, more extended, ionger ocoatinued 
and repeated applications are nesessary w 
¢flect a cure. 

ALL INTERNAL PAINS, PAINS 
IN BOWELS or BTOMAOH, CRAMPS, 
SPASMS, SOUR STOMACH, NAUSEA, 
VOMITING, HEARTBURN, NER 
VOUSNESS, SLEEPLESSNESS, SICK 
HEADACHE, DIARRHOKA, COLIC, 
FLATULENOY, FAINTING SPELLS 
are relieved instantly and quickly oured 
by taking Internally a half to a tea- 
spoonful of Ready Kellef in balf a tum- 
bler of water. 

WITH RADWAY’S PILLS THERE 
IS NO BETTER CURE OR PREVEN.- 
TIVE OF FEVER AND AGUE, 


Price 500 per bottie. Sold by druggists. 


ADWAY’S 
Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent. 


com or SOROFU LA, 


And Other Constitutional 
Diseases. 


Builds up the Broken Down Constitution, 
purifies the blood, restoring health and 
vigor. 

Suld by druggists. $1.00 a bottle. 


|S Adler 
PILL 


The Great Liver and 
Stomach Remedy. 


STOMACH, LIVER, BOWELS, KID- 
NEYS, BLADDER, NERVOUS DIS- 
EASES, LOSS OF APPETITE, HEAD- 
ACHE, CONSTIPATION, COSTIYV E- 
N ESS, IN DIGESTION, BI LIOUS- 
NESS, FEVER, INFLAMMATION OF 
THE BOWELS, PILES, and all de- 
rangement of the Internal V iecera. 
Parely Vegetable, containing no mer- 
cury, Minerals, or Deleterious Drugs. 
PERFECT DIGESTION wil! be ac- 
complished by taking RADWAY'S 
PILLS. By so doing 


DYSPEPSIA, 


SICK HEADACHE, FOUL STOMACH, 
BILIOUSNESS will be avoided, anc ihe 
food that is eaten contribute its nouriseth- 
ing properties for the support of the 
nataral waste of the body. 


Price 250 per box. Sold by sill druggists 


Gendailetier stamp to DE. BADWAYT & (0 
Neo,38 Warren Street, Jew York 

















SP information worth thuusands wi be s- 
y 
TrHE PUBLIC Be eure and ask 
WaY’s, and see that ename “RADWAY 
what you DU? 
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Latest Fashion PF hases. 


Mauveand apple.green, the favorite 
colors of the ladies of the Empire period, 
have found their way e@ favorites among 
us They are much ad mired, when, ia ad- 
dition to bead trimming, they are toned 
down by « pleasing tof black 
Chantlily lace and made up for evening 
hoods and delaty caps for elderly ladies’ 
woar, 

Chlldren imitate the fashions of their 
elders with much success, For instance, 
a little girl of from four to six years old 
looks charming in ea red cloth peasant 
mantic lined with quilted yellowish satin, 
Tue full width ts set on in plaits round the 
shoulders, aud @ stripe of gray fur sur- 
rounds the mantie. 

A hat with large brim, under whieh the 
little face almost disappears, looks best 
with a mantie. 

Marie Antoinette fichus made of white 
or colored linen trimmed with lace are 
much worn to Directotre costumes, 

At parties among the Freneh aristocracy 
the ladies are induiging in juste desh ol 
powder, and younger ones venture upon 
“beauty epote’’ in the shape of patches of 
sticking pilaster, 

Smail gauze or lace Manon oollars al- 
most covering the shoulders are also com- 
ing jo again, together with small slightly 
weathered fiounces, formerly calied tur- 
velo wa. 

Tne display of artificial fowers made 
thie year is almost beyond compare; and 
ao true &) nature as to deceive even quite 
experienced eyes. We see every sort of 
dewy looking roses, carnations of various 
kinds teow bhot-house Gowereto wild pinks, 
whilst daisies, ranunouluses and szaleas 
rival lilac, inignonette and violets, 

ull bows of ribbon are still usurping 
the place of green leaves, 

W bite, lilac and black ribbon velvet are 
worn for balf mourning; blue flowers and 
colored «zsieas are mixed with reddish 
lilae ribbon. 

For rosea, ribbon the same oolor, olive or 
light spring green are generally chosen; 
forget-me-nots are mixed with ollve or blue 
ribbon, violets with wulte, and pale biue 
with pale iliac, 

Tue downy seed pod of the faded butter- 
oup looks excessively weil between loopa 
oft broad ribbon grass, 

Swiss manufacturers are busy producing 
great varieties of printed toularda, whieh 
are now very fashionabie. Dotted, fig- 
ured, flowered and striped patterns are 
printed io every color and on every color- 
ed ground, 

As regards the latter, pale green ia one 
of the newest things, a sort of dull 
blue is also new, ead then we noticed that 
curjoua haf parple half copper color or 
porphyry tone, which ts classed among the 
rede aud distinguished tor ite One light ef- 
fects. 

Colured Pompadour patterns alternate 
with openwork stripes or lacy leaves, 
whilst very lovely mixtures of biack 
and white are available for those who pre- 
fer simplicity. 

Miripes are even more prominent in ailks 
than last season. New designs in black 
silke have aiternate stripes of armure 
aud brocaded satin. Sometimes of equal 
width, but more frequently with the vro- 
caded tripe much the widest and having 
the efleot of a broad ribbon laid on the ar- 
mure, This “ribbon effect is noticeable 
iu many of the richer eiiks, SHrocades, ir 
solid colors and in contrasts, bid tair to 
regain thelr old-time popularity, doral de- 
s gos being in the majority, both conven- 
tionalized and in graceful, vinelike pat- 
terna, Gorgeous silks, for combination 
with plain silks and fine woolens, are in 
cashinere colors and patterns, 

With “the warm suo that brings seed 
time and barvest’’ comes the necessity for 
a pew parasol; a canopy top with an orna- 
mente: carved wooden stick, she buys, if 
abe wishes to be among the jleaders in the 

‘Tue Nortola, with canopy top but gath- 
ered between the ribs, is among the novel- 
lies; aiso scoordeon-pleated covers to 
match the dresses with this trimming 
The best efforiea of one firm are shown in 
the atyle and sticks rather than in any eo- 
centricity or @x'reme tm color and mate- 
rial, The designe are artistie, in good 
taste and of a m fMfcient variety to please 
the most fasuionabie. Inthe way of han- 
dies there is an endless variety—ocarved 
celiuioid (which the uninitiated believes 
to be tvory), metal covered with silver aad 
cerved twisted wood are, perhaps, the 

most taking. 

it is said that emall trees are now’ being 

slluveted for these handies, the roots be- 

“ twisted and turned to make them 
grow into (he odd and 

muuch effected ai present. 


Printed India silks are used for cover- 
ing, a well as eurab in piain shades, 
stripes and éhecks. Weight isan import 
ant matter to be considered in the way of 
@ parasol, and even « light lining adds 
perceptibly. 

Toe ™ we owe to Sarah Bern- 
hardt, and, like ber, i$ is long, aim and 
sieek as any sapling ever seen, and quite 
as much of a favorite as the famous French 
woman. Those of extreme lengths meas 
are fifty inches from point to point, and 
are sometimes carried by gentiewen. 

Sun umbrellas are reaily large parasols 
in plain colors, and are to be carried when 
the weather is doubtful, for they will bear 
the rain as well as sun. There are days 
when “the hooded clouds, like friars, tell 
their beads in drops of rain and patter 
doiefal prayers; days when every human 
creature who goes abroad is forced to obey 
that paraphrased injunction, get um brelias 
honestly, if you can—but get umbrelias. 
Titles to umbre)ias are very uncertain and 
elusive tuings—in law possession is but 
nine points, with umbrellas it is ten. A 
cheap umbrella is good enough to lose, but 
a good one is a desirable possession; if we 
feei able to maintain our right and title to 
auch @ one we gO to & good store and buy 
one covered with gloria silk, baving a fine 
hammered siiver handie, and feel we are 
armed against a wet fate auy way. Hel- 
vetia is a silk and cotton fabric, not much 
heavier than silk. It is largely used for 
coverings, and one which wears tar better 
than cheap silk. 

Serge and Loevantine weaves are also 
used. Gold and silver handies are in good 
demaaod, but some artistic or fantastico 
shape of natural wood is considered very 
desirable. 


Weichse!, the (ierman cherry, which 
holds a delicious, fruity perfume so long 
as it lasts, is a great favorite with those 
who bave no desire to go to extremes, 

Ap ornament which ia increaing in favor 
is stee!| emoroidery. It is jess ostentatious 
but not less effective than the other metals. 
A tollette which | have recently seen orna- 
mented with it, designed to be worn at a 
distinguished nuptial niass, was of fine 
cream white wool, with the yoke of the cor- 
sage, the cufis, and a rounded girdle cov- 
ered with the steel embroidery. Figaro 
jackets are embroidered with it, and the 
corselet and high collar which acoompany 
a shirred guimpe, with perhaps a tab to 
loop the skirt and a light border around 
its edge. 

Gray crepe de Ubine is frequently em- 
broidered with steel, it being a general 
rule in using the metal ornaments 80 much 
favored at prevent to apply them on some 
tone of the color of the meatal iteelf—stec! 
on whiteor gray, goid on ecru or brown 
tints, and #0 on. . 

The wedding dress of one of the Spring 
brides, writes a lady, ia simp)y perfect, be- 
ing all softness of lace and mousseline de 
obiffon in front, and the brocade at the back 
ia go ekilitaily draped as to show none of 
the usual stiffness of bridal gowns, The 
design of the brocade is daisies and their 
leaves. The lace trims the border of the 
train all round, and is surmounted by a 
sof. drapery of mousseline de chiffons, 
caught at intervals with sprays of orange 
blossoma, On the front, the lace is brought 
up on the right side to tho waist in lovely 
folds so that the edges rest upon the satin 
in slightly diagonal line, It is then car- 
ried round to the left side, where it fails in 
waving lines just where the train be- 
gins. 

The mousseline de chiflons is draped ali 
down the left side of the dress like snowy 
cobwebs. 

Tne bodice is made with a high collar, 
and the front is Glledin with muslin, lace 
edging either side of the brocade in front. 

A aash ot the fairy-like muslin falls trom 
the waist, edged with lace. The siceves 
are high, and puffed on the shoulder. 

A sma)! cluster of orange.blossoms nest- 
les at the waist, and a chatelaine of similar 
flowers is to droop among the lace and 
muelin, 

Odds and Ende, 
OF COOKING APPLES, 


Claudius Albinus, ap old Roman, is said 
to have eaten a bushel of apples at each 
meal! If this was meant as an act of piety 
we think his faith in the goddess inust 
have been gigantic, and cannot help feel- 
ing that the consequences must have been 
disastrous, yet, although we do not recom- 
mend euch a wholesaie consum ption of the 
fruit to our readers, we believe that ap. 
ples, in one or other of the many forms in 





fantastic shapes so | 


which it is possible to present them, wou 

| be a desirable aad whelesome sadditior 

| OUr GOLLY Meals, SSpecially at a time 

| year when fruit is scarce. Acting upon 
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this conviction, we have gathered the fol- 
lowing recipes from various reliabie 
sources. 

Apple Trife.—Take a dozen large and 
good cooking apples. Pareand core them. 
Stew the cores and parings in half a pint 
of water, keeping as many of the pips as 
possible in the cores, Adn to the liquor 
thus produced the grated rind and julce of 
two lemons, and a tea-cupfu! of brown su- 
gar; now add the apples and stew in this 
ayrup, taking care that it does not burn. 
Cut into three slices of equal thickness, a 
six-penny Madeira cake, places slice in a 
deep glass dish, pour over it a wine-glasstul 
ot brandy ; spread thickly over it a layer 
of the pulped apples; repeat the process 
tilitbetwo remaining siices of cake are 
used, leaving the top slice without a layer 
of apple. Arrange the rest of the apple 
around the base of the cake. Now beat 
thoroughly the yolks of two eggs, to which 
add half « pint of milk and half a pint of 
cream ; sweeten with white sagar ; put it 
over the fire, stirring it until it is just upon 
the boil; now pour it over the apples ; 
chop two ounces of sweet blanched al- 
monds, strew over the custard, and lay 
upon the whole a fine whip of cream, made 
some hours previously ; arrange spoontuls 
of red-currant jelly around the base of the 
trifie; dye with cochineal a little white 
sugar, strew over the top, and serve. 

Pippin Tarts.—Take three large Seville 
oranges, peel them very thinly, boil the 
peel until it becomes soft, then chop it 
small; then pare and core four dozen 
small golden pippins, boil with only 
enough water to cover them ; when nearly 
done, add a pound and a half of brown 
sugar, the chopped peel and juice of the 
oranges ; bofi all together till smooth, and 
allow it to cool ; line your patty-pans with 
thin paste, fill up each with the fruit, bake 
for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour in 
a brisk oven. These tarts are equally good 
cold or hot. 

Marmalade de Pommes,— Peel some gol- 
den pippins, core them and cut them into 
very thin slices, put them into an earthen- 
ware or stone jar ; place the jar in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water; to every pound of 
apples add three-quarters of a pound of 
loat-sugsr, and asmall half-tea spoonful of 
powdered cinnamon; put the saucepan 
overa moderate fire ; frequently shake the 
contents of the jar, buton no account stir 
with aspoon ; when the marmalade looks 
smoothand clear put it into preserving. 
pots, and allow it to cool beforetying down 
tigbtly. 

Pommes Glacees,—Pare the apples ; boil 
therm in water ; drain well ; put in a wide- 
mouthed jar or deep dish ; get ready a 
syrup of boiling sugar, pour it over, and 
let them remain in it a day and a night. 
Kemove the syrup, boil it up; again throw 
it over the apples ; repeat this process four 
times in four days. Now take out the 
apples, and dip them into a fresh syrup, 
boiled until itanaps ; lay them upon sheets 
of paper inadry place. This makes a very 
nice dessert-dish. 

Apple Pudding ala Mode,—Take a haif 
dcz3n large apples, peel, core, and cut them 
into quarters ; steam or bake in a covered 
dish until they are quite soft; mash them 
toa pulp: addthe grated rind and juice 
of a lemon ; beat up the yolks of four and 
the whites of two eggs ; add a quarter of a 
pound of butter just melted over the fire ; 
nix the whole smoothly together; line a 
dish with a light puff paste, bake twenty 
minutes, and serve, 

Pommes a la Duehesse.—Take a dozen 
sinall apples, peel, core, and steam them 
until quite soft, Palptbem, mix smoothly 
with two well-beaten eggs, a gill of cream, 
some powdered white sugar, and bread- 
crumbs enough to form them into small 
cakes ; lay them in a pan of boiling butter, 
aud when nicely browned take them up. 
As soon a8 they are cold, squeeze some 
lemon-juice over them, lay on each a 
spoonful of cream, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar, and serve, 
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“MAMMA, ’ sald a wee child, one Sunday 
evening, after having satin the house all 
day like a good child, “have I honored you 
to-day?” 

“I gon’t know,’ replied the mother; 
“why do you ask?’ 

‘Because,’ says the little one, shakin 
her bead sadly, “the Bible says, (Memes 
thy father and mother thatthy days ma 


y 
be long,’ and this has been, oh! the longes 
day 1 ever saw!’’ , 


Oo 
OPPOSITION. A certaii amount of Oppo- 
8 \ion ig a great helpto a man. Kites rise 
azainet the wind, and not with the wind; 
6veu 4 head wind is better than none, No 
nan ver worked his passage anywhere in 
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Oconfidential Correspendents. 


R. I, N.—Weakness of sight generally 
begins to show itself by defective vision at dusk, and 
when the lampe are first lighted, 


M. 8.—Tne salaries of the Ministers to 


Eogiand, Franceand Russia, the positions bein, 
of the first ciass, are $17,500 per year. 


BRipes.—The span of the Brook!yn 
(N. Y.) bridge is 1506 feet; the approach on the New 


York side is 2492\4 feet, and that on the Brooklyn 
side 1901 feet. 


B. E. A.—Oo the engagement being 
broken of, you could write, saying that, as you are 
returning all the letters and presents sent to you, you 
would like yours iso retarned, - 


I, G. N.—Black trousers should certain! y 
be wornasa part of evening dress. Should tie 
lady refuse on your asking her to dance, {, 
would not be at all improper to ask another to dance 
with you, 


A™mbBO.—Any young man can enter upon 
the study of law in this country, no matter what } is 
previous education may have been. Consult some 
lawyer of your acquaintance as to the best course to 
pursue in the matter. 


SzmMPeR,.—It is not known who invented 
the game of draughts. It has been common In China 
and India for ages, and was played by the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Komans, Ite invention be- 
longs to pre-bistoric times, 


E, PARKEB —The line, ‘‘One touch of na. 
ture makes the whole world kin,’’ is in ‘*Trotius 
and Cressida, *’ act ill., scene 3, Sbakepeare puts \ 
in the month of Ulysees, in the famous scene in 
which he plays upon the pride and vanity of 
Achilles. 


H. C, L.— Each Congressional! district and 
Territory, also the istrict of Columbia, is entiticd 
to have one cadetat West Point, the cadet io be 
named by the Representative in Congress. There 
are aleoten appointments at large, specially con- 
ferred by the President. 


Sanrorp.—At a church wedding the 
bridegroom's relatives should sit at the right of 
the altar, and those of the bride at the 
left; the bridegroom and best man should stand at 
the clergyman's left hand at the altar, the bride at 
the left band of the groom, and ber tather, 
or wheever is to give her away, a little behind 
her. 


D. E. We—Work was begun on the 
Forth railway bridgein January, 1883. The total 
length of the bridge is abouta mile and a bal!, in- 
cluding two 1700-foot spans, two 675 Icot spaus, 
fifteen 168 -toot spans, five 25 foot szans and the suore- 
ward halves of the outer cantilevers, The clear 
headway under the centre of the bridge is 158 tee 
above high water, 


MaGaGizg.—We do not think the marriage 
would be a happy one for either of you. The parenis 
of the young man Object to you, £0 that you would 
have toenter his family under a cloud of biack 
looks; and really, according to your own statement, 
the best part of the love is on bis side, Un your 
part we can detect more than a latent indifference 
Take a little more time to consider. 


O, J. D.—There is no specific against sea- 
sickness, Some persons are more liable to it iban 
Others; even experienced sailors are sometimes 
affected. We always tound a good solid meal betore 
starting, and moderation in liquids and stimulants, 
the best preventives. A shaw! tied moderately tight 
round the waist, and sitting on the deck or the cabin 
floor, will often ward off the attack, 

HovusEMAN.—If your boy is not deficient 
of intellect, and at four and a half years old caunot 
taik, we should be Inclined w say that he bad sowe 
affection ot the nerves that preside over the sense of 
speech. You might give him another two years, aad 
then if no more progress were made, he should be 
put ander tuition, with the view of teaching tim the 
‘itp’? method of articulation now iu vogue amon« 
the deaf and dumb. 

BILBO.— Seven women have been hanged 
in Pennsyivania in the present century—Kilzabveth 
Rimby, Chester county, September ¢%, lbs; Kiiza 
Moore, York county, April 21, 1909; Charlotte Jones, 
Alleghany county, February 12 1853; Mary Twiggs, 
Montour county, October 22, 1855; Marthe Guudy, 
Alleghany county, January 19, 1866; Lena Miller, 
Clearfield county, November 13. 1867; Catherine 
Miller, Williamsport, February 3, 1841. 


HorgePruL.—Requests for blank forms of 
application and applications for examinations tor 
the postal service must Ye ad:iressed to the Secretary 
of toe Postal Board of Civil Service Exam|urrs, 
Washington, VD. C. All officers receiving such ap- 
plications will indorse thereon the date of tleir re- 
ception, and transmit them to the Examining Hoard 
where serviceissought, No person is entitied to 
examination for admission to the Postal 5: rvice 
for the position of clerk if under18 years of exe, oF 
for carrier if under 21 or over 45. 


8. A. R.—St. Vitus’ dance it an affection 
of the nervous system, resulting in diserderiy aud 
tumulteous action of the facial and other muscles of 
a purely involuntary kind, The patient should be 
isolated as much as possibie, or live a very quiet 
life. The disorder always becomes worse wien 0 
public, or when the person afflicted thinks be is be- 
ing looked at. The treatment consisis in woral 
control judiciously exercised. Exercige not enoued 
to tire, bathing, especia'ly sea bathing, at apply’ 
priate times, andthe employment of tonics. ive 
younger the patient the better the prospect of 
cure. 

DrespaiRn.—Juadging from your letter, 
we should say that your despair arises in a creat 
measure from over anxiety to accomplish too wuch. 
It is very laudabie im you to be teaching yours+!! as 
you say you are, but do not be in too «reat a lurry. 
Take one subject atatime and thoroughly ws:'«t 
that portion of it that you have set yourself |v ac- 
complish, Do not attempta little arithmetic so! & 
little grammar anda modicum of something «> all 
in the short leisure of ope evening. Give esc i 
proper time aad you will find the road to know leigé 
not nearly so much up hill as it has appeared hi iver 
to. Do not attempt any head work when your »0¢y 
is too tired to make it comfortable; above #!! ver 
try to force yourself to work when your bead acd 
eyes tell you by their heat and aching that y ave 
dene enough. Master the difficulties one at s Um 
and remember there isa great point «sin eB 


t | you have got only one fact cleariy and sur 
| ” Bn Alin ‘tn man wax paie, there. | « 


your head; it will stop there and pave 
thers We heartliy wish you 
studies, end shall always be happy to bes 
again if we can be of any ase to you 

















